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Selling Four Cans Where But 
One Can Sold Before 


Awe ago in a certain 
Ohio city Golden Sun 
Coffee was stocked by 118 
stores. It was at that time 
that its makers, The Wool- 
son Spice Company of 
Toledo, entrusted the con- 
duct of their advertising to 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 
Today, in that same city, 
489 grocers are glad they sell 
this product of our client. 
To quadruple distribu- 
tion, with no increased sales 
force other than advertising, 
isanoteworthy achievement. 
It becomes even a greater 


feat when it is considered 
that Golden Sun Coffee is 
carried by 98% of the credit- 
worthy accounts in this cer- 
tain city. 

This one accomplishment 
merely typifies the success 
of The Woolson Spice 
Company’s publicity in 
many other states—some 
large and some small. The 
Woolson Spice Company 
will gladly, we believe, fur- 
nish the evidence of the 
advantage of doing business 
with N. W. Ayer & Son to 
any responsible firm. 











N'.- W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


‘ BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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THE MAN WHO BUYS | 


N more than 10,000 offices in the U.S., representing in capital 
more than $15,000,000,000, the above is typical in this respect— 
while numerous papers, circulars, etc., daily come and go, one 

reference book stands in front of the. buyer every day in the year. 
At any moment it gives him the sources of supply for anything he 
wants. It is the first thing he consults—usually the only thing. 
Likewise the foreman, superintendent and all others having to do 
with ordering go to it for information. 


Descriptive and other advertising matter omitted therefrom will 
almost surely miss attention in these 10,000 Jarge concerns at the 
most important moment, 7.e.—the moment when they are in the 
market. Cost per year only a fraction of the expense’in weekly or 
monthly issues. Audit Bureau of Circulation report upon request. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


129-135 Lafayette Street, New York City 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Allston Sq. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California S. 
Tel., Brighton 1490 Tel., Har., 2366 Tel., Sutter 4604 


LONDON, 24 Railway Approach 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, 3 Canton Road 
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Unfair Labor Agitation—How Cor- 
porations Are Using Adver- 
tising to Fight It 


Bringing the Facts Out Into the Light Has Been Found to Be an Effective 
Checkmate 


By John Duffy . 


Advertising Agent, Lehigh Valley Railroad, New York 


T= vice-president in charge 
of the operation of an East- 
ern trunk line sat at his desk fac- 
ing the general manager, a divi- 
sion superintendent and the chief 
of the railroad’s police depart- 
ment. They were discussing 
threatened labor troubles at B——, 
where the railroad had important 
shops. 

“These agitators don’t belong to 
any regular union,” the general 
manager was saying. “They claim 
to represent some western organi- 
zation built on the line of the I. 
W. W. They are trying to get 
all railroad men into it—they op- 
pose unions made up of. crafts. 
Engineers, station agents and 
track walkers are being invited 
to join.” 

“They've got about a hundred 
of our fellows in now,” said the 
superintendent, “and they are 
likely to get more if we don’t 
check ’em soon.” 

“How?” asked the vice-presi- 
dent. 

The general manager and the 
division superintendent were si- 
lent. Their faces did not indi- 
ate they knew. 

“Who are these agitators?” de- 
nanded the vice-president, turn- 
‘ng to the chief of police. 

“Both hail from the West—one 
vas a boiler-maker on the A. B. & 
C. at Chicago, the other was a 
ar inspector for the X. Y. & Z. at 


Kansas City the last time he 
worked regularly.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the vice- a 
dent, “neither lives in B——.” 

He was fingering his buzzer as 
he received the expected negative 
answer. 

“Ask Mr. C—— to come over,” 
said the vice-president. Mr. C 
is the advertising manager of the 
railroad. 


TO SHOW EMPLOYEES WHO ARE 
THEIR REAL FRIENDS 


Quickly the vice-president 
sketched the situation to the ad- 
vertising manager. He said em- 
ployees of the railroad at B—— 
had been contented until agitators 
from the outside had appeared 
there and begun a canvass for 
members in an organization they 
described in glowing colors—one 
of all railroad men without re- 
gard to their line of endeavor. 
They promised through organiza- 
tion, he said, greatly increased 
wages through the medium of a 
demand to be followed immedi- 
ately, if necessary, by a strike 
which would compel quick capitu- 
lation on the railroad’s part. 

“And these agitators don’t live 
in B——,” repeated the vice- 
president, “and they have no in- 
terest in these fellows aside from 
the dues they will be able to col- 
lect from them. What would you 
suggest?” 


Table of Contents on page 138 
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“Tell the public all about it and 
ask their help,” replied the adver- 
tising manager. 

“But how?” demanded the vice- 
president. 

The advertising man promised 
to submit a plan. It didn’t re- 
quire an hour. Then he was back 
with the draft of a page adver- 
tisement. It was a straightfor- 
ward recital of the story as the 
vice-president had told it. This 
was followed by a dignified state- 
ment to workers to the effect that 
they did not need to follow out- 
siders into a new and unknown 
organization to right any griev- 
ances they might have. It asserted 
the railroad was ready to meet 
representatives of its men and 
discuss such questions.. And final- 
ly there was an appeal to the peo- 
ple of The industrial 
peace of B—— was dwelt on 
briefly; it was emphasized that 
those who would interrupt it were 
aliens to the town and the rail- 
road, and it was pointed out what 
a strike of railroad workers would 
mean to business at this time. 


The advertising manager sug- 
gested the advertisement be run 
immediately in all the B—— pa- 


pers. The vice-president ap- 
proved, and the copy went out at 
once. 

The effect was electrical. With- 
in a few hours the B—— Chamber 
of Commerce was considering a 
special meeting to handle the sit- 
uation, and representatives of sev- 
eral of the larger brotherhoods 
and unions were pledging their 
support to the division ‘superin- 
tendent in combating the agita- 
tors. The owner of the hall 
where the new organization had 
held a couple of meetings an- 
nounced they could have it no 
more. The proprietor of the hotel 
where the agitators had stopped 
asked them to vacate their rooms. 
And the next afternoon the 
newspapers had editorials advising 
them to leave town. 

That tells the whole story of the 
new organization at B——. No 
demands were presented and there 
was no strike. 

This is not fiction; it is typical 
of what has happened recently in 
the general offices of several rail- 


roads, and, with conditions slight- 
ly changed, in a number of large 
industrial plants, 

Taking advantage of the abnor- 
mal situation in the labor marke: 
—the big demand for men an 
high wages offering — radica 
thinkers have busied themselve: 
preaching a gospel of federatio: 
among organized workers. Thi 
federation is not along the lin 
of the familiar bodies in the unio: 
labor movement. 

“One big union” is the slogan 
under which they have sought to 
enroll all workers. As a rule, the 
agitators have achieved their 
greatest success with unskilled la- 
bor. The usual procedure is or- 
ganization, presentation of pre- 
posterous demands to employers, 
strike. Because of inadequate and 
inefficient leadership, practically 
none of the strikes has proved a 
success. They have, however, 
proved a source of much annoy- 
ance to large employers of labor 
because of the present industrial 
activity and need of keeping all 
plants operating at the highest ef- 
ficiency. In view of the calibre of 
labor most easily influenced by 
the glib arguments of the agita- 
tors, employers have found it dif- 
ficult to meet the arguments they 
offer. The agitators describe in 
glowing terms the powers of an 
organization such as is planned 
and warn their followers against 
discussion of the matter with their 
bosses. 


PROMPT ACTION WON IN THESE 
. CASES 


How to combat the situation 
has puzzled many employers. But 
the plan outlined by the railroad 
advertising man has helped great- 
ly in the situation. The appeal to 
the business men of the city has 
accomplished wonders. Merchants 
and professional men-are brought 
to realize their own sustenance is 
at stake in the assaults of the agi- 
tators. They are urged to help 
prevent an industrial disaster in 
their own towns. Of course, this 
is far more true in the smaller 
towns than in the cities where 
there is a multiplicity of interests. 

Splendid results. recently have 
been achieved in this direction in 
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“Money Talks” 


A recent statistical compilation 
showed that while in towns and 
cities there are 1,000,000 families 
worth over $5,000, there are in 
the country 6,000,000 families 
worth over $6,000; and that the 
average farmer’s income is $2,500 


against an average of $750 


among city families. 


Nearly 300,000 of these 6,000,000 
families pay $2.00 a year for the 
Christian Herald because they 
have found it reliable and accu- 
rate and because they believe in it. 
Advertisers cannot reach this 
market more directly than through 


‘the Christian Herald. It is the 


open door to America’s greatest 
purchasing power. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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Easton, Pa., and in Perth Amboy, 
N. J., where representatives of the 
American Federation of Railroad 
Workers, an organization seeking 
to enroll all men engaged in the 
transportation business, have been 
active. 

In Easton there are three daily 
papers, and the Lehigh Valley and 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 
combined forces to oppose the or- 
ganizers. In their joint advertise- 
ment in these papers they said: 

“An attempt is being made by 
labor agitators now in Easton and 
Phillipsburg to bring about an or- 
ganization of certain railroad em- 
ployees for their own purposes. 
These agitators are not citizens of 
Easton or Phillipsburg, neither 
are they employees of the Lehigh 
Valley, nor Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, nor any other rail- 
road. They have no actual inter- 
ests in the welfare of your citi- 
zens. Their only interest is in the 
dues they will be able to collect 
from their dupes. 

“This is an effort to breed in- 
trouble in contented 


dustrial 
Easton and vicinity. Conditions in 
the shops of the Lehigh Valley 
and Central Railroad of New Jer- 


sey have been excellent. These 
companies are ready and willing 
at all times to co-operate with 
their men towards a better un- 
derstanding with a view to mak- 
ing working conditions thorough- 
ly satisfactory. Most of our men 
have been with us for years; we 
do not believe they will be car- 
ried off their feet by the tirades 
of these agitators. 

“Easton and Phillipsburg are 
vitally interested in this problem. 
Some time ago these agitators 
were busy at Packerton, Lehigh- 
ton and Mauch Chunk. Their 
only suecess at ~ Packerton was 
that some three hundred men, pre- 
viously satisfied, listened to them, 
followed their leadership and quit 
their jobs. Since then these men 
have not worked for the railroad 
company. Later they were active 
at Sayre, but, backed by the en- 
couragement of the whole popula- 
tion of that city, the railroad em- 
ployees spurned their advances 
and they were compelled to retire 
without accomplishing anything. 


INK 


“Do your merchants want 
steady employment for the rail- 
road employees at Easton and 
Phillipsburg? This is the all-im- 
portant question. Shall it be in- 
dustrial warfare or peace and 
prosperity that goes with content- 
ed workmen steadily employed? 

“These are questions for every 
man and woman of Easton and 
Phillipsburg to consider carefully. 
The undersigned ask the co-oper- 
ation of .all citizens in preserving 
for Easton and vicinity the peace 
and prosperity which all good 
citizens desire.” 


FACTS FOR EMPLOYEES SET FORTH 
IN ADVERTISING 


In Perth Amboy the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Lehigh Valley, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 
and the Staten Island Rapid Tran- 
sit pooled interests. The first ad- 
vertisement was similar in appeal 
to the Easton advertisement. A 
second one, however, seized upon 
the published statement of the 
agitators, “We must be paid a liv- 
ing wage or the railroad will be 
shut down” as its text. 

“This is the threat directed to- 
ward Perth Amboy and vicinity 
by two agitators seeking to organ- 
ize railroad employees into an al- 
leged federation,” the advertise- 
ment said. “Before following 
these agitators, workers should 
remember what happened to this 
federation at Lehighton, where 
some 300 men paid their dues and 
lost their jobs through an ill- 
advised strike,” 

The advertisement quotes ex- 
tracts. from various newspapers 
regarding the federation and its 
organizers and then asks: 

“What will be Perth Amboy’s 
answer? Will it follow Sayre and 
Easton in refusing to listen to agi- 
tators seeking only the dues they 
can collect from the followers? 
Or, will it tolerate the trouble- 
makers and allow them -to plan 
industrial warfare that' ‘there will 
not be enough men left to oper- 
ate the railroad,’ as one of the agi- 
tators told a representative of the 
Perth Amboy Evening News? 

“The question is a vital one to 
every citizen in this section. An 
active interest and a united front 
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Circulation Value 


You know very well that circu- 
lation consisting of readers who 
pay the full subscription price, 
without premiums, clubbing or 
other inducements, is far more 
valuable than circulation gained by 
cut rates, prizes, special offers, etc. 


Investigation of circulation 
methods will convince you that 
the AMERICAN WOMAN 
is‘entitled to a preferred place on 

your list of women's publications 
in the small town field. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


: 500,000 net paid total circulation, 
over 350,000 of which is in 


towns of 5,000 population or less 


Western. Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. | 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, Flatiron Building, New York 
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on the part of the citizens of 
Perth Amboy and its vicinity will 
stop the efforts of these agita- 
tors. Their continued activity 
strikes at the very life of the 
community. 

“With the railroads ‘shut down’ 
every manufacturing plant would 
have to follow suit, thousands 
would be thrown out of work and 
the greatest suffering would fol- 


Ow. 

“The railroads are always ready 
and willing to consider any real 
grievances of their employees, but 
they cannot, and they will not, 
deal. with outside agitators and 
mischief makers, whose sole pur- 
pose is their own selfish interests 
and personal profit.” 

Other railroads have used the 
same methods elsewhere or are 
preparing advertising along simi- 
lar lines against the time when 
the agitators make their appear- 
ance in their shops or terminals. 

The American Sugar Refining 
Company is an example of an in- 
dustrial concern waging the same 
sort of a fight by the same meth- 
ods. Its campaign, conducted 
through metropolitan papers, was 
an expensive one, but it showed 
the public plainly the methods of 
the Industrial Workers of the 
World. At the same time it out- 
lined what the company had done 
for its men and warned con- 
sumers against the publicity work 
of the agitators. 

“We do not propose to hand 
over the control of this industry 
to any outside organization, no 
matter of what name or whence it 
hails,” it declared. An appeal 
for public support was made in 
this straightforward paragraph: 

“With the continued support of 

the citizens of New York, we pro- 
pose to continue the operation of 
our refineries as our first and 
foremost duty to the public and 
our loyal employees. To this end 
we shall use all proper and law- 
ful means, be the cost what it 
may.” 
The spirit of determination gnd 
defiance is of the sort calculated 
to appeal forcibly to every red- 
blooded American. 

It is noteworthy that one idea is 
emphasized in all the advertising 


of the kind which has been done 
recently. There is a call to arms 
against the outsider making trou- 
bles in the ranks of an organiza- 
tion. It, was this sentiment which 
sounded the most striking note in 
the advertising signed by Presi- 
dent Shonts of the New York 
City Railways in the controversy 
with carmen last summer. 

“Shall New York Street Rail- 
ways Be Run for the People of 
New York?” was an attention- 
compelling question at the head of 
one page advertisement. “We 
wish to make it clear, therefore, 
that we cannot and will not have 
any dealings whatsoever with this 
alien organization [the one seek- 
ing members among the carmen], 
although our willingness to meet 
with our own men stands—and 
will stand” was a black-typed par- 
agraph. 

And the appeal for the public’s 
co-operation? Again it was one 
for red-blooded Americans: “If 
every man in New York makes up 
his mind that in so far as his in- 
fluence is concerned he will not 
tolerate an interruption of traffic 
on the street railways of this city, 
there won’t be any question as to 
what will happen.” 

Taking controversies with la- 
bor to the people through the 
newspapers undoubtedly should 
win public friendship, especially 
for the railroads and other pub- 
lic utilities. It is a recognition of 
the public’s part in such contro- 
versies. It is a case of taking the 
public into their confidence. 

That organized labor also recog- 
nizes this value was demonstrated 
last fall at. the time of the threat- 
ened strike over the eight-hour 
day, when the newspapers of New 
York and several other cities pub- 
lished large space advertisements 
for the train service brotherhoods, 
setting forth their answer to the 
arguments the railroads had given 
the public. The labor leaders, 
however, have done little else in 
this direction. They have little 
difficulty in prevailing upon edi- 
tors to carry their “side” of a 
dispute in the news columns. “just 
to be fair,” and then hasten to 
attack a “vile press doing the bid- 
ding of capital.” 


{ 
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wi like the one 
white pea in a pod.” 





A message for the manufacturer who. is 
searching for advertising that is “different.” 


By J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


HOUGH on the surface your product and 

[ competing ones may be “as like as two peas” 
yet there is a way to make your product stand 

out from all the rest like the one white pea in a pod. 


Not by any superficial differences in your adver- 
tising, nor by the magnifying of trivial points, can 
this be done. No “stunts” of type, art work, or 
plate making will accomplish it. 


But somewhere in your business there is a story 
that can be dramatized to give you a genuine in- 
dividuality. 


It may be a story of new uses that can be dis- 
covered for your product, as the “Skin You Love 
to Touch” treatments that individualized Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. 


It may be a story developed through a carefully 
built up “atmosphere,” as that of “Yuban, the 
Private Coffee of the Greatest Coffee Merchants.” 


It may be a story of scientific fact discovered 
through research into the chemical basis of your 
product, as was the famous sediment test of “‘Veedol, 
the Lubricant that Resists Heat.” 
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Somewhere in your business there is a story that can be 
dramatized to give you the er Nt of the one white 
pea in a pod. 


Somewhere in your product, or in your business, 
there is a “difference,” an idea that can be developed 
into a story so big, so vital, and so compelling to 
your public as to isolate your product from its com- 
petitors, and make your public think of it as dis- 
tinctly a different kind of product. 


Only by the development and dramatizing of such 
a story, only by the discovery of a big idea around 
which every promotion effort can be made to circle, 
can you gain real distinction for your product. 


Without it your advertising is dependent upon 
volume and brute force alone. With it you have 
every advantage of a distinctive and favorable per- 
sonality—a practical monopoly, as valuable as a 
patent. Every unit of your advertising becomes in- 
creasingly effective as it adds to the establishment of 
this central idea. 


The telling of such a story should begin, if possi- 
ble, with the name of the product itself. Certainly 
it should be expressed in the package, the container, 
and every other physical accompaniment of the 
product. Every detail of the printed message and of 
its form should be fitted to its telling. 


For the products named above, and many others, 
we have had the pleasure of helping to develop the 
idea that has made each the one white pea in a 
pod. We shall be glad of an opportunity to tell 
you more about it at any of our offices in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit or Cincinnati. 
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Sphinx to Back President 
Wilson 


At the Sphinx Club’s dinner last 
week in New York a resolution intro- 
duced by Louis Wiley, business man- 
ager of the New York Times, was 
passed pledging the earnest support of 
the members of the organization to 
President Wilson in his efforts to solve 
the perplexing problems with: which 
the Government is confronted. The 
speakers of the evening were Bert M. 
Moses, whose address upon “The Dead- 
Head Reading Notice” appears in part 
elsewhere in this issue of PrinTERs’ 
Ink; Frederick W. Nash, manager 
‘food department General Chemical Com- 
pany, who spoke on “Do Ethics Apply 
to Advertising and Selling? Does It 
Pay?” and Frank P. Sibley, corre- 
spondent of the Boston Globe, who gave 
some interesting observations upon con- 
ditions that obtained on the border of 
Mexico among the United States troops 
during the past year. 


Changes on “Good Health” 


The advertising department of Good 
Health, Battle Creek, Mich., will here- 
after be known as the advertising serv- 
ice department, with auger in 
charge as manager. Harold H. Baker, 
formerly Western representative, has re- 
signed to become associated with the 

uaker Oats Company. He is succeeded 
in Chicago by Ryan & Inman. Harold 
A. Nornabell will represent the maga- 
zine in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, 
making his headquarters in Battle Creek. 


Another Washington Box 
Apple Campaign 

The Yakima Valley Fruit Growers’ 
Association, North Yakima, Wash., will 
invest from three to five cents a box 
on their tonnage of apples this year in 
advertising. The campaign will be car- 
ried on largely through metropolitan 
newspapers. The Botsford Advertising 
Company, Portland, Ore., will handle 
the account. 


“Ashland” Sporting Goods 
Changed to “Wilson” 


The name of the Ashland Mfg. Com- 
pany, which was formed to provide an 
outlet for by-products of Sulzberger & 
Sons Company, now Wilson & Co., has 
been changed to Thos. E. Wilson & 
Co., and as oo mae as possible the 
Wilson trade-mark, which resembles that 
of the packing house, will replace the 
Ashland mark. 


Ralph Trier President of 
Frank V. Strauss & Co. 


Ralph Trier, who for many years has 
been the active head of Frank V. 
Strauss & Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the company. Richard M. 
Huber, formerly becomes 
vice-president. 


secretary, 


Mahin Agency Becomes Wm. 
H. Rankin Company 


On April 2 the name of the Mahin 
Advertising Company, of Chicago, will 
be changed to m. H. Rankin Com- 


ry ; 
illiam H. Rankin became vice-presi- 
dent of the organization eight years 
ago. A year ago in February it was 
announced that he and his associates 
had purchased the capital stock of the 
company. 

The directors and stockholders of the 
company are: illiam Rankin, 
president; Wilbur D. Nesbit, vice-presi- 
dent, and Herman A. Groth, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Nesbit has been a mem- 
ber of the organization for over seven 
years. He organized its copy staff, and 
to-day in addition to his duties as vice- 
president, gives his personal supervision 
to the varied details incident to the 
building of the large campaigns pre- 
pared for the customers of the company. 
Mr. Groth is rounding out his seven- 
teenth year in the organization, 

Others in the organization are Robert 
E. Rinehart, at one time with J. Walter 
Thompson Company, who is in charge 
of the New York office; Fred 
Ralsten, formerly with Butterick Pub- 
lishin ere. N. W. Ayer & Son 
and Lord & Thomas; R. J. Mooney, 
formerly publisher of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean; J. M. Cobb, formerly of System 
Magazine; Harvey Conover, formerly 
with the promotion department of 
Thomas Cusack Company, outdoor ad- 
vertising; E. C. Conover, formerly* Chi- 
cago manager of George Batten Com- 
pany; Johnson, formerly vice- 
president of Nichols-Finn Advertising 
Company, and J. W. Bolte, formerly of 
Lord & Thomas, and more recently with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. The organization 
numbers a hundred people. 

The company handles the advertising, 
among others, for the B. F.. Goodric 
Company, Marshall Field & Co., Haynes 
Automobile, Moline-Knight Automobile, 
Wilson & Co., Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 
Kohler Com: any, Mead Ee Company, 
Carnation ilk, Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., C., M. & 
St. Paul R. R., Grinnell Gloves, Ala- 
bastine, Lowe Bros. Paint, Starr Piano, 
a Surface Lines, Canadian North- 
ern R. R., Purity Oats, Bush Motor 
Company, Perry Auto Lock, Albrecht 
Furs, Hewitt-Lea-Funck Lumber, 
Hoover Sweepers, Kerney Mfg. Com- 
pany and Schulze’s bread. 


N. W. Emerson With Batten 


N. W. Emerson, of the New England 
office of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
will join the staff of the George Batten 
Company this month. He will be asso- 
ciated with the Boston office. 


Joins Rauh & Rosenthal 


William Cohen has joined the copy 
department of Rauh & Rosenthal, Pitts- 
bare, e has been with the Albert 
P. Hill Company for several years in 
a similar capacity. 
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Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 


when Buckeye. 


Covers are used. 


The nearest 
Buckeye Cover 
dealer will show 
you “proofs” if 
you ask him. 





Wall paper is a finished product. 


Selections are rightly made by 
comparing samples. 


Cover papers are different. 
They are made to be printed 
on. It is misleading—and ex- 
pensive—to judge them by 
wall-paper standards. 

If you are interested in effective 
printed matter, as against the 
mere indiscriminate use of 
costly papers, it will pay you 
to write for a set of the 
‘Buckeye Proofs.” 


They will show you how to 
make your printing money go 
farther—and will also make 
clear to you why Buckeye 
Covers are the. most widely- 
used cover papers in the world, 
outselling all other brands 
combined. 

Please write on your business 


letterhead, stating position 
with firm. 


“The Principles and Practice of 


Direct Advertising” is a 190- 
. page book of Facts, Figures 
and Suggestions that should 
be on the desk of every adver- 
tiser. Sent free on request. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. our Printer Knows the Nearest. 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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& COVERING 


The Ledger—Morning, Evening and 
Sunday—covers Philadelphia, and does 
it thoroughly. 





It is the one newspaper read by busi- 
ness men and skilled artisans alike.. 


The Business Section of the Public 
Ledger has the city’s bankers, manufac- 
turers, merchants and professional men 
as its daily readers because it tells them 
what they want to know about their 
own business. 
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PHULADELETS 


The illustrated Evening edition 
meets the needs of the skilled artisan 
and the better-class working man; its 
Pictorial Section is an innovation in 
daily journalism. 

The Sunday Ledger has the most 
beautiful Photogravure Section of any 
newspaper in the country—16 pages last 
Sunday. 

It is the excellence of the Ledger— 
Morning, Evening and Sunday—that 
makes it the favorite newspaper of 
180,000 Philadelphia families. 
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Fonlike any Ott ta = 


Tue tarmer 
buys where the 


goods are, not 
where he lives. 


—For details, see “Full Quotas in 
the: Cities,” an easy-to-read 16- 

‘ page booklet issued by The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia. 





How Advertising is Making the 


Cleanable Collar Business 
Come Back 


Campaign of the Arlington Company to Engender Respect for a Hitherto 
Cold-Shouldered. Product 


DVERTISING is not an un- 
failing remedy for every case 
of business paresis, but in the 
great majority of cases it is. A 
business or even a whole industry 
may find the power of its func- 
tions diminishing, its step less 
elastic, its joints getting stiff, its 
blood sluggish and its arteries be- 
coming hard. This is a dangerous 
condition for either an individual 
or a business. Unless an ef- 
ficacious remedy is soon found, 
the result is often fatal. 
Advertising is the treatment 
that has put the blood and fire of 
youth into many such a semi- 
paralytic business. The history of 
advertising, as the files of 


Printers’ INK amply prove, is re- . 


plete with such instances. Right 
before us at the present time, we. 
have a splendid illustration in the 
so-called “cleanable” collar busi- 
ness. While not down on its, back 
entirely, for some time it has been 
getting around on crutches. De- 
mand was not active. Sales were 
sluggish. No one was putting 
much push behind the product. 
But all of a sudden this condition 
has changed. The business is 
coming back: Not only that, but 
there is every indication that it is 
going to become bigger than it 
ever was before. The change is 
due to an altered frame of mind 
of those engaged in the making 
and the selling of the product. Ad- 
vertising has wrought this change. 

For some time small, dignified 
advertisements of the Arlington 
Company, advertising Challenge 
Cleanable Collars, have been ap- 
pearing in a rather wide list of 
national publications—at ‘the pres- 
ent time the. number is twenty- 
nine. Though the campaign has 
been very modest in its preten- 
sions and has not been running 
very long, it has already defhon- 
strated how advertising can re- 


store a business that was taking 
the. count. To understand what 
this campaign has accomplished, 
it is first necessary to take a-look 
at the peculiar conditions that sur- 
round the industry. g . 

The business is “peculiar;” no 
mistake about that. It is easy 
enough to figure out a vast market 
for the non-starch collar. Hun- 
dreds of thousands and perhaps 
millions of men seem to be logical 


THE NEW COPY FOR CLEANABLE COLLARS 


The 
There are 
why these men 


prospects for the product. 
market looks easy. 
good reasons 
should buy the collar, just as they 
purchase neckties, hose and other 


articles of apparel. After a wide 
retail distribution has been at- 
tained, it would seem as though 
the sale of the product should con- 
tinue in satisfactory volume. But 
the fact is that it did not, and 
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here is where the frame of mind 
came in. Both the public and the 
dealer held a negative mental at- 
titude toward “rubber” collars. 
This dampened the enthusiasm of 
the producers and their salesmen, 
and discouraged the energetic pro- 
motion of the business. For years 
the rubber collar has been the butt 
of ridicule. To wear it was re- 
garded as a stigma on one’s stand- 
ing and good taste, and marked a 
man’s position as nothing eise 
would. Most retailers did not 
push the collars. They held them 
under their counters and sold 
them only when an undaunted 
customer asked for them. They 
did not like to let it be known 
that they had a class of trade that 
wore the tabooed collar. Of 
course, despite the ban, a con- 


siderable business was done, al- . 


though it was nothing like it 
should be. ; 

Now that is a queer state of the 
doldrums for a legitimate business 
to get into, isn’t it? There is 


really no good reason for it either. 


It is a psychological condition that 
grew up because nothing was 
done to offset it. The purpose of 
the present campaign of the Ar- 
lington Company is to change this 
condition. It proposes to dignify 
the cleanable collar, to give it a 
Standing and to establish con- 
sumer acceptance of it: The right 
sort of advertising increases the 
ipublic’s esteem of a product, and 
lends dignity to it. This is ex- 
actly what the non-starch collar 
‘needs. Get it out of the joke class, 
get more people to demand it, get 
everybody to’accept it as a proper 
article of apparel, and soon the 
veiled opposition of the dealer will 
not only disappear, but also he 
will get behind it and try to sell 
it! This very thing has already 
been accomplished to .a remark- 
able extent. Those  under-the- 
counter-stocks have been brought 
out on top, and have been dis- 
appearing into consumer hands, 
under the stimulus of the new de- 
mand created by the advertising. 
Retailers at last have become en- 
thusiastic about the item and are 
giving it a fair show. A great 
many new accounts have been 
opened up. 


INK 


The copy used is conservative, 
and aims to impart dignity to the 
proposition, rather than  sensa- 
tionally to direct attention to it. 
This is important when we re- 
member that one of the objects 
of the advertising is to exalt the 
business. Emphasis is put on the 
economy of the cleanable collar, 
especially on the saving in laun- 
dry bills. The collars now being 
marketed do not differ greatly in 
appearance from regular linen col- 
lars, and hence the use of the old 
names would not be correct, and 
furthermore, would carry an un- 
favorable suggestion. They do not 
in the least look like the old, 
shiny, rubber collars. The name 
“Cleanable” is used. These col- 
lars are made from cotton fabric. 
They have stitched edge effect, are 
given a dull linen finish and are 
waterproofed. They are put out 
in half sizes and in a dozen styles, 
all to be featured in series. 


FIELDS THAT MAY BE CULTIVATED 


Later on the advertising may 
strike out more for the different 
markets, although retaining the 
economy appeal. Already several 
publications reaching the railroad 
men are used. It is recognized 
that men in this line of work are 
good prospects. There are a great 
many men, such as salesmen, who 
have to. look neat, with neckwear 
constantly soiling. The collar 
should make a big appeal to them. 
The athletic market also looks 
promising. An attempt, too, will 
be made to sell the gentleman in 
the dress suit, especially if he 
dances or engages in other exer- 
cises that wilt the collar. And of 
course, the country market looks 
as good as ever. In years gone 
by many men in the country wore 
“rubber neckbands,” not because 
they were less stylish than their 
city brothers, but because of the 
difficulty they had in getting linen 
collars washed. In many places 
this is still a problem. It is a 
common thing now in many sec- 
tions for people to mail dirty col- 
lars fifty, a hundred or even two 
hundred miles to the nearest good 
laundry. This furnishes a favor- 
able talking point for the makers 
of the cleanable collars. 
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To the outsider, a surprising re- 
sult of the advertising is the kind 
of men that are sending in in- 
quiries. Lawyers, doctors, bankers, 
business men—the kind of people 
most interested in appearance, aré 
asking where they can buy the 
collars. However, to the adver- 
tiser this is not so surprising. The 
campaign is planned purposely to 
reach the business man and the 
dressed-up classes, as well as the 
mechanic, the farmer, the uni- 
formed man and others. 

For a long time the company 
could not understand why it was 
that they were receiving so 
many inquiries from men school 
teachers. The explanation seems 
to be that here is a class that have 
not received any wage increase 
to offset the mounting cost of 
living. Hence they are. looking 
around to save where they can, 
and are interested in any product 
that promises to reduce expenses, 
even though it be but a few dol- 
lars. 

An interesting thing encoun- 
tered in marketing the collars is 
the opposition of some dealers 
who claim that the article offers 
them little repeat business. They 
say that when a man buys two or 
three, he won’t buy any more for 
a long time. The company over- 
comes this objection by showing 
the retailer that it does not claim 
the collar will not wear out. In 
fact it does not claim an average 
life of over two months for them. 
It says that its economy appeal is 
based more on the laundry saving 
than on the saving in purchasing. 

The advertised collar is sold 
in good part through jobbers. In 
this way all the out-of-the-way 
stores in all the nooks and cor- 
ners ‘of the country are reached. 
As yet the salesmen of the com- 
pany carry the collars with their 
many other products, and hence it 
would be impossible for them to 
see a very large percentage of the 
retailers. Dealers are now pro- 
vided with glass display racks, 
something like those used by the 
linen collar people, although 
smaller. These insure a show- 
ing of the product and are a great 
aid in backing up the advertising. 

As is to be expected, the com- 


pany’s distribution is far from 
complete. On this account, it 
offers in its advertising to send 
a sample collar by mail for twenty- 
five cents or a year’s supply of 
half a dozen. 

Considerable work is being done 
in the trade press, to supplement 
the consumer advertising. 

This is not a flash campaign, 
started to help dealers sell over- 
stock or engineered for the pur- 
pose of stocking up new dealers. 
The Arlington Company is going 
to be a consistent, steady adver- 
tiser. The non-starch collar has 
been advertised before, but not 
persistently. A steady, energetic 
push has not been kept behind 
the business, and this is what it 
needs. Sales slump as soon as 
this push is removed. The com- 
pany is a subsidiary of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. 
As everyone knows, this organi- 
zation has unshakable faith in ad- 
vertising. Since it is willing to 
invest its money to back up this 
faith, it looks as though the joke 
days are over for the “cleanable” 
collar. 

All du Pont campaigns are un- 
der the supervision of George 
Frank Lord, manager of the ad- 
vertising division. A. Russell 
Kneale is assistant advertising 
manager in charge of the Arling- 
ton Company advertising. 

This story of this campaign fur- 
nishes us with a very interesting 
study in the economics of adver- 
tising. Anyone could sit in an 
easy chair, with an analysis of 
this collar proposition before him, 
and say, “Sure, that’s easy. You 
have a good product to sell at a 
fair price. Here’s a great big 
market waiting for you. Sail in 
and you'll get the business. Why 
in Sam Hill should you adver- 
tise?” But the dopester would be 
wrong. It is true that the collar 
is something that should appeal 
to thousands of people. They 
needed it and should have bought 
it; but they didn’t—that. is most 
of them didn’t. It is the same old 
story. People have to be sold 
most of the things that they 
should have, and advertising is the 
most economical method of ef-~ 
fecting the sale. 
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A Manual That Reduces Salesmen’s 
Correspondence Ninety Per Cent 


How the Brown Shoe Company Educates Its Salesmen 


By Earl D. Eddy 


ANY a sales manager has 
labored earnestly with the 
problem of simplifying his corre- 
spondence with the men on the 
road. The task of answering all 
the queries that are made of him, 
of smoothing out the difficulties 
that constantly arise, is a-big one, 
even though he has no more than 
a dozen salesmen. It takes time 
that might be given to more con- 
structive sales effort. Multiply 
these salesmen by ten and it may 
mean the employment of a corps 
of correspondents and an increase 
in overhead charges that are out 
of proportion to sales. 

The reduction of the number 
of salesmen’s letters, to and fro, 
by ninety per cent would be con- 
sidered by many sales managers 
a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, but surely impossible of 
accomplishment. One sales man- 
ager, however, George Moyer, of 
the Brown Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, says that it can be done. 
The piece de resistance in his plan 
is a’sales manual ‘that contains, in 
brief outline, much of the infor- 
mation that salesmen are apt to 
ask for in letters to the house. 
Mr.’ Moyer’s company showed 
sales last year in excess of $18,- 
230,000 and has 123 salesmen, so 
he is competent to say what may 
be accomplished. 

“T don’t believe in a constant 
flow of letters to salesmen,” said 
Mr. Moyer. “Ninety per cent of 
the letter writing can be avoided 
by -proper preparedness, well-laid 
plans and printed instructions on 
good paper and well bound. Too 
many letters leave openings for 
discussion and disagreement and 
many a good salesman has been 
ruined by a sore spot resulting 
from the receipt of a hurriedly 
dictated letter. I only write to 
. our salesmen when it comes to a 
matter of decision not already 


covered in the manual supplied to ce 


every ‘man in our organization.” 

An outline of the Brown sales 
manual will be suggestive to other 
manufacturers, because certain 
features may serve as a guide in 
compiling similar manuals. It is 
of a size that will readily slip in 
the coat pocket, bound in leather 
and contains thirty-six pages of 
information. The first couple of 
pages discuss the early history of | 
the company, the ideals under 
which the house operates and 
other ‘information of general in- 
terest. ts 


CHARTS ARE THE MAIN FEATURE 


Then follow twelve charts, one 
to a page, wherein are set forth 
the principal selling talks and 
sales methods, answers to objec- 
tions and other information help- 
ful to the salesmen. Chart 1, en- 
titled “The Game of Selling,” 
gives the salesman a graphic pic- 
ture of what is expected of him 
as to knowledge, personal qualifi- 
cations and confidence. The op- 
portunity for self-analysis thus af- 
forded is exceptional. 

Then follows the chart “How to 
Make the Sale,” reproduced on 
page 25. The chart is self-explana- 
tory and description is unneces- 
sary. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that this chart, like all the 
others, is made in skeleton form. 
The salesman need not lose his 
individuality in carrying out the 
suggestions made in the manual. 

The third chart, entitled “Hand- 
ling the Buyer,” relates a list 
of “Don’ts” which, if carefully 
heeded, should certainly keep the 
salesmen out of a lot of hot water. 
For instance: 


Don’t talk politics or religion. 

Don’t knock your competitor or his 
goods, but demonstrate own 
‘proposition’ and “shoes.” 

Don’t be a pessimist. or grouch, but 
cultivate courtesy and respect, 

Don’t lose your nerve or temper, but 


(Continued on page 25) 


your, 
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BUSINESS 


for instance 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
Managing Editor 

N EARLY every pusiness man realizes 
what a trying predicament it is to be 
in need of certain specific information 
dnd not know just where to turn to 
get it. McCuure’s is the answer—in 
McCuvre homes. ‘The business articles 
in McCivre’s not only deal with busi- 
ness in general through such able articles 
as “cMiracles in Your Own Business’, 
“Putting Uncle Sam to Work’ , “Dictated, 
But Not Read’’, etc., but there are other 
articles and business stories dealing 
with the vital problems of office manage- 
ment, production and sales direction. 
McC uwvreE readers are invited to write to 
the editors. Recognition comes when 
the job is well done. ‘Thousands of let- 
ters each year prove the strength of the 
Business Department in 


Chapter II 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL COMPANY 


ALIQUIPPA WORKS 


November 19, 1916., 
Woodlawn, Pa. 


Editor, McClure's Magazine, 
MoClure Building, 
New York, Ne. Ye 


Dear Sir: 


Please tell me from what depart- 


ment of the government at Washington I can obtain 
information as to the possibilities in South 
America for a civil engineer of good experience 


in construction work in steel and concrete. 


- Yours very truly, 


pvenenanuounacagat! ti 
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long standing, nationally known, tho primarily 

local in its nature needs immediately an experi- 
enced merchandising sales-manager, preferably a man 
trained in the sales of a low price, quick-selling, quality 
commodity. ; 

The man we have in mind is somewhere around 35 years of 
age, abounding in energy and enthusiasm; a planner but with 
enough cool judgment to tell when the ideal plan is not the 

_ practical one. 

When he has determined upon his program, he should have 
the concentrated force to. push it to completion. At the same 
time he must not lose track of the main issue by permitting him- 
Self to be swamped with system details which others should 
Successfully carry out. 

We want a man who can hold the confidence and loyalty of 
the young men whose activities he will direct. 

The man accepted for this position will find awaiting him a 
Strong organization, keyed up to accomplishment and brother 
executives who are not unknown to most readers of Printers’ Ink. 

The compensation will satisfy the high calibered man for 
whom we are looking. 

Write fully and frankly of yourself, your past records, your 
present work, and your future ambitions. Your confidence will 
be respected. Address Box T, Printers’ Ink, 187 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


are you the man? 


A PROGRESSIVE, successful. business institution of 
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learn to “control yourself” and you 
can “influence others.” 

Don’t argue with merchants or clerks, 
but have tact enough to le 
the sale'you are trying to make. 

Don’t give the mere ant a chance to 
give you the direct ‘“‘No!”; once com- 
mitted it is hard to change decision. 


ad back to 


By making strong points. outweigh 
weak ones. if 

By anticipating objections and com- 
plaints. 

By turning. competitors’ criticism to 
advantage. 

By showing that delay in buying 
means loss by higher prices and in- 


—— 


Finding the 
Prospect 


Sorwrcer- 
Friendly T: 
Lists from Dun & Bradstreet 
Information 


Sty Sees we ee Cas 


Fee Senne on Ton f Shoes. 
teeny " 


Approach = Finding ame 


Getting Attention. 


Interest. 
onine Control of Conversation. 


‘ 


Demonstration 








Proposition 


Tel-Til-Tip. 
Maxines. 


White House. 
Pliable Treads. 
/Brownsco Shoes. 
Work Welts Shoes. 
Army and Navy Shoes. 
ny ‘se Shoes. 

lo’ 


be “style leader” in your town. 
million dollar stock 


of high grade shoes and quantities, 


be erst 12 pair lots. 


CHART 2—“HOW TO MAKE THE SALE” 


This same chart suggests some 
thoughts in answering objections 
and complaints which are espe- 
“— ston They are as follows: 

TOS) 
iy ve te hop complaints a 
an appearance. 


ods; 
y in 


pe pe of seagelngtonen to mak 
ahead, means di 
dstivesten. 


By adhering to fixed prices. 
y: making complaint on poor deliv- 
eres a good ad on account of big 
business. 


Chart four, “How to Keep Cus- 
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tomers,” carries fundamental facts helping merchant in a tactful way to 

and some specific suggestions ap- select stock and styles that will repeat. 
licable ¢ h . ticul Suggesting sales plans. 

Plicabie to- shoes in particular, Helping meet complaints. 
Salesmen may help the dealer, it is Keeping in touch between calls. 


ends that would be stickers. Stock 
always clean and in healthy condition. . 


cents on the dol- 
lar at all times. 


Stock worth 100 {Pend ¢ a big accumulation of odds and 


g - Bo lestentt Saves your time—you don’t have to look 


of half a dozen | nd inspect anumber of lines. Keeps 
or more. you from .over-bhuying. 


You are a big man 
with one house— 
not a non-entity 
with a number. 


This means you can establish a strong 
ine of credit, and be a big, progressive 
. merchant. 


to be made out, | Saves more of your 
one invoice to be 

checked, one bill 

to be paid. 


Only'one order has 
Easy to size up. 





What . Frequent turnover Brown's lass wa 
give a more di- 
Means less capital of your stock " 
Concen- and smaller stock } means.a profit. 
- needed to run Use your surplus 
tration on business. | capital for other! of jines from, dif- 


i purposes. ferent houses. 
One Line 


Means to ‘Only one line to push at less cost and 
more effectively than with several 
Merchant lines. You get for your own store all 
Advertising pays the local prestige that Brown’s nat- 
larger dividends. ionally advertised shoes have in your 
town. You get advantage of all our 
sree, effective advertising and sales 

plans. 


Destroys custom- 
ers’ confidence | Your selling talk is weakened when its 
to have clerks strength is divided among scveral 
try to sell many lines. 
different lines. 


Will stamp the merchant und store as alert and up-to-date. 
People like to buy nationally advertised goods, merchan- 
dise that a large, responsible corporation makes. 





Will bring people to your store to buy shoes and who in turn 
s. 


will buy other 


Brown’s lines, made in fourteen specialty factories, offer you 
a shoe for every purpose. 


CHART 7—FILLED WITH SUGGESTIONS TO THE SALESMAN 


i i ri Soliciting mail orders. 
pomted out, in» the” following Being fair with both house ‘and 


ways: dealer. 
Suggesting that merchant purchase Being accurate and honest. 
the styles and stock numbers that ate 
our largest and best sellers and thus One of the most valuable charts 
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in ‘the manual is number five, 
which is entitled “How to Locate 
Prospects’ in Your Territory.” 
The salesman who fails to pick 
up his share of new business when 
this page is so full of suggestions, 
does not deserve to stay long with 
the organization and _ probably 
does not. Some of the ideas that 
may be helpful to other manufac- 
turers follow: 

Complete your work in “each town” 
by sending us the name, on card pro- 
vided, of one representative merchant 
for your prospect list so we can follow 
up and co-operate with you to make him 
our account. ; 

By “friendly tips” you can secure 
from merchants and fellow travelers. 
It .pays to introduce yourself and make 
the acquaintance of representatives in 
all lines of merchandise in your terri- 
tory. Keep your “personal and house” 
business to yourself, but learn all you 
can from others. 

By constant correspondence with the 
selected list of prospects you send us 
each day as you make your territory. 
Send them mail-order cards each week 
as you do your regular accounts, and 
make them feel that you are “person- 
ally” interested in securing their busi- 
ness, 


Chart six is designed to develop 


new stores, and within the bracket 
entitled “How to Locate Prospects 
in Your Territory for Store Plan” 
are found the following two para- 
graphs which salesmen in any line 
may well consider. 


In a tactful way sound out the clerks 
in the various stores. Some of them 
may be planning to open a new busi- 
ness, or know of some one that is. 
Your store plan may set them thinkin, 
about a business of their own and lea 
to an exclusive shoe store account in 
some town where you need it very 
badly. 

Get acquainted with bank presidents 
and cashiers, also trust company officers, 
as they usually act as advisers for their 
depositors and can likely put you in 
touch with some father, mother, friend 
or some one who wants to put others 
in business, or if they do not put you 
in direct touch will recommend plan 
later to friends. 


One of the best sets of argu- 
ments for an exclusive line for 
the dealer is found in the seventh 
chart entitled “What Concentra- 
tion on One Line Means to the 
Dealer.” All the good points are 
here assembled on one page so 
that the salesman may readily re- 
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fresh his memory. (See page 26.) 

The next two pages carry charts 
eight and nine, entitled “How to 
Make Money.” The first one is 


Bi 





Show 

Mr. Merchant 
How He 

Can Make 
Money 


By 
Quick 


Turnovers 





“By Figuring Costs Correctly.” 
These two contain a liberal edu- 
cation in merchandising and if the 
salesmen of the company are edu- 


mall nape 
Specific stock 
Concentration i in buying one line of 


shoes. 
‘Frequent “mail orders.” 


Anticipating advances gee new ~ ° oa tog 
Keeping pom oy stock of 

Selecting less kinds and more aise. 

Buying futures ahéad to conform to 
business so will have —_ew 
when “public”? demand sam 

The goods it pays to hand are the 
goods which go fast. 

Mr. A has built his’ businéss to the 
point where he averages a $1,000 
oe a day in a little store forty feet 

uare—a gross business of more 
tien $200,000 a year. 

In this little store he = ere a wider 
variety of goods, and makes more 
real net profit, than most stores 
with five times his space and ten to 
fifteen times his capital and 

The secret of his success is the small 
amount of. stock which he carri 
and the frequency with which 1 he 
turns capital. 


There is a chain of stores in St. Louis, 
which, through careful 
ceeded last year in 
capital fifteen times. 
impossibility, except E. . a: 
tific management, which 
simply the “keeping” and “using” 
of facts instead of theories. 

oe Co. are 

eight times this year. 

The man who started 


five times as much 

advantage is, a 

means a fresh stock, 

over once a 

good deal of the stock 
shop-worn and worth but a fraction 
of its original aan 


CHART 8—ILLUSTRATED WITH CONCRETE EXAMPLES 


reproduced herewith. The minor 
brackets on the second page carry 
the following suggestive titles: 

“By Modern Sales and Adver- 
tising Methods ;- 


cating their trade along the prin- 
ciples set forth in the sales man- 
ual under discussion they are mak- 
ing better merchants wherever 
they work. 
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A Practically 
Tesebchinrsk table Market 


Trade-Mark * 


Stable as is the great body of 
Collier’s subscribers — about 86 
per cent of them regularly sub- 
scribe for two or more years at a 
time—their numbers are continu- 
ally growing. 


That is why advertisers who have 
used Collier’s consistently for 
many years have been unable to 


exhaust its market. 


With a circulation of more than 
a million a week, Collier’s ability 
to sell nationally distributed goods 
is greater today than ever before 
in its history. 


Another compelling reason why, 
as a medium for national adver- 
tising, it has become almost in- 
dispensable. 
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Sit on the Platform 
and Waich the Crowds 


as Your 


Advertisement Talks 


OME come to hear because it was 
rainy on the street: some because 
their best girl was out: some because 
the crowd came: some because they 
were wedged in, “barked” in, cajoled 
in, “horned” in, “roped” in—and some 
because they'd rather be there than any 
place else on earth. Every audience 
represents different degrees of interest. 
But in the Advertiser’s Audience you 
pay by number of auditors—not by 
degree of interest. Every man Jack 
and woman Johanna of them costs you 
so much a head whether they are in- 
terésted or not. 
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AVE you ever been to a moving picture 
theatre? So many millions patronize thea- 
tres that it is America’s chief avocation—already 
in these few years our chief recreation—one of 
our greatest educational factors. The audiences 
run from urchins to millionaires, from apart- 
ment house dwellers to farmers’ families coming 
in motor cars to rub elbows with life in big cities. 
To many of these millions what is shown on the 
screen whets the desire for more information 
about the industry as a whole. 


The magazine which is today recognized as the 
leading publication responding to this insatiable appe- 
tite for all that is best and most vitally interesting in 
the moving picture field, is Photoplay. (Let the name 
stick in your mind; it’s. imitated.) Photoplay’s 
audience of 200,000 come regularly to it once a 
month because they’d rather be there than any place 
else on earth. Sit on the platform and watch your 
advertisement talk to this 200,000 audience. Now 
you'll be glad you pay by number of auditors. Adver- 
tising too, has its compensations. 


“Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated” 


W. M. HART, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


350 North Clark Street, Chicago, IIL. 
New York Office, 185 Madison Avenue 














Charts ten and eleven discuss at 
length ways and means by which 
the salesman may co-operate with 
the dealer to their mutual ‘advan- 
tage. Chart twelve brings home 
to the salesmen the value of lost 
time. The various classes of sales- 
men are figured out in dollar 
values and then are shown how 
much their time is worth per day, 
per hour and per minute during 
the first ninety days of each sea- 
son—the time to make hay in the 
shoe business. 

The balance of the manual is 
made up of facts and figures of 
interest to the salesmen of this 
particular concern, also including 
a talk on.“How to Sell Futures 
to Prospect or Customers”; also 
on “How to Approach and Inter- 
est the Prospect,” and closing with 
some sound logic and advice un- 
der the caption “When Travel- 
ing.” 

In further discussing the man- 
ual Mr. Moyer said: “This little 
book of ours contains the fruits 
of many years’ experience on the 
road. I have sometimes called it 
‘Salesmanship in Concrete Form.’ 
It is intensely practical. It does 
not run to either theories or hot 
air. It deals strictly with facts. 
By the use of charts we have 
sought to give our salesmen in 
easily understood and readable 
form, the whole sales story of our 
line and business. The big feature 
of our manual is that we show the 
salesman how to make money; 
and when you can get that thought 
into the mind of the man on the 
road you’ve started something 
which builds sales faster than 
anything we’ve ever discovered. 

“All of our salesmen carry a 
well bound book fully descrip- 
tive of our advertising and dealer 
help service. We believe in good 
bindings for all the books we fur- 
nish our men. Properly equipped 
at the start their outfits are 
cheaper in the end.” 

Mr. Moyer has eliminated an- 
other sort of letter to salesmen— 
the letter of congratulation when 
an especially good sale is put over. 
After he explains the reason, the 
soundness of his judgment is 
more apparent. 
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“T will not write personal let- 
ters of compliment to salesmen 
which may after be shown to 
other men of the organization,” 
he said. “It creates jealousy and 
hard feeling. One man will feel 
that the sales manager is a better 
friend to some other fellow than 
he is to him. If I have any praise 
to give a man it will either be in 
person or through the columns of 
our house-organ. 

“TE do not believe, furthermore, 
that there ever was.a captious or 
critical letter written which made 
a salesman do better work. The 
one thing which will make a man 
do better work is to teach him 
how to make more money. I re- 
member very well how we tried 
to get our men to push sales on 
high grade shoes because -the 
larger prices would increase their 
commissions. We could never 
make a success of it until we put 
‘premium money’ on high grades. 
Then we made the biggest success 
ever made in the history of the 
shoe business. We keep before 
our men the shining light ‘how to 
make more money,’ and you may 
be sure our salesmen find the way 
to get it. 

“We give the men our knowl- 
edge in printed instructions. Then 
we lead and direct our men in- 
stead of attempting to drive them. 
We try to create a spirit of love, 
emulation and pride and by prop- 
erly compensating our. men make 
them prosperous—and a_ pros- 
perous sales force makes a pros- 
perous house. What success we 
have had has been won by plan- 
ning, showing, leading — never 
driving. We employ real men 
and will not goad them to resent- 
ment by critical and domineering 
letters. We treat our men ex- 
actly as we would like to be 
treated were our positions re- 
versed.” 

The Brown:sales manual is an 
integral part of. the company’s 
methods of dealing with its sales- 
men. Its worth is found chiefly 
in its suggestive ideas, many of 
which may very well be adopted 
by other concerns that have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the man- 
ufacture and sale of shoes. 
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earsts 


Magazine 
Now 20 Cents 


Beginning with this issue 
the price of Hearst’s 
Magazine will be twenty 
cents. 


Hearst’s Magazine is the | 
costliest magazine in the | 
world to produce. It costs 
as much to produce for | 
instance, as a book that | 
sells for two dollars. | 


The publisher therefore fixes 
twenty cents, not as an ade- 
quate expression of. its value, 
but as the least price for which 
it can be profitably sold. 


Hearst’s Magazine has always 
given more in quality and 
quantity than any other maga- 
zine, and it not only will main- 
tain its present high standard, 
but will surpass it. 

600,000 

Quality City 

Circulation 

















% of All 
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In All Cities of 100,000 and up 7%pf a 


The evenness of distribution in proportion to 
cities the proportion of circulation to populatiog doe 
cities. 


In only 6 cities is Hearst’s circulation more 2% 
reason is evident from the cities. 


In 8 cities the percentage of Hearst’s circula p 
cities are Boston, with the largest per capita 

increasing wealth in the country—Kansas City,fole 
are themselves sufficiently above the average t@war 
ticularly valuable, this extra concentration of 


Other Charts on Circulation 
in Cities of 25,000 and over 
will appear in the near future 





7%pf all families take Hearst’s Magazine 


| to tion is also exceptional. In 32 out of these 46 
latiog does not vary 2% from the average for all these 


2% below this average. In 4 of the 6 cases the 


la population is much above the average. These 
pita in the country—Detroit, with the fastest 
jity,f oledo, Seattle, Los Angeles, etc., all cities which 
ge t(@warrant, and make par- 


ie Hearst 


Magazine 
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This past week the president 
of a big paint company and the 
vice-president of a prominent 
advertising agency wrote us; 
and the merchandising manager 
of a nationally known depart- 
ment store, and the business 
manager of a new chain of 
stores, came in to see us, to dis- 
cuss what the Modern Retailer 
is doing or can do for them. 


This is typical of the way the 
Modern Retailer is interesting 
and helping many big adverti- 
sers and merchandisers. 


Do you know what the Modern 
Retailer can do for you to help 
you in your merchandising 
problems? 


Do you also know that this 
co-operation is absolutely free? 


She MODERN | 


600,000 RETAILER 
Quality City Dealer Supplement of 
Circulation | HEARST’S MAGAZINE 


Reaches 20,000 Retailers 








Creating aSpecial Class of Salesmen 
to Handle Unusual Type of 


Customer 


Manufacturer of “Cutex”” Uses Ex-Manicure Girls to Help Introduce His 
Product in Beauty Parlors—Reinforces Their Work with 
National Advertising 


By Bruce Bliven 


plo advertisements ap- 
pearing in half a dozen of 
the women’s and fashion maga- 


zines this spring mark the real 


advent of the Northam Warren 
Corporation, manufacturer of 
“Cutex” and other manicur- 
ing preparations, into the na- 
tional advertising field after a 
five-year up-hill fight to get 
adequate national distribution. (It 
is true that a few 


when applied to the cuticle 
about the base of the fingernail, 
makes the dead skin so loose that 
it can be wiped away, accomplish- 
ing, it is said, the same result ob- 
tained by cutting the cuticle and in 
a better way, since it is at once 
more thorough, and obviates the 
danger of possible blood poison- 
ing through careless cutting. It 
is the invention of Northam War- 











spasmodic advertise- 
ments, using small 
space, have appeared 
in magazines during 
this five years; but 
these have constituted 
in no sense a com- 
plete campaign.) The 
contest has had some 
unique features. If 
any man started: out 
to persuade doctors 
to sell patent medi- 
cines, business men 
would probably ad- 
vise that his head be 
thumped to detect a 
soft spot; and if he 
succeed, not only in 
getting the doctors to 
sell patent medicines, 
but to use them 
openly in their prac- 
tice, his name would 
certainly be entitled 
to a place near the 
top of the list of “Na- 
poleons of finance,” 
yet this manufacturer 
succeeded in achiev- 
ing a practically iden- 
tical task as one ot 
the incidental features 
in merchandising his 


product. 
Cutex is a color- 
less liquid which, 





Why cutting mins the cutide 


How you can keep it smooth and firm without cutting 
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NAMES OF ACTRESSES PLAYED UP IN THE CENTER OF 
THIS COPY 
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ren, who developed the formula 
some five years ago, after having 
spent many years in the wholesale 
drug trade. It is sold through 
drug stores and manicure parlors, 
and it is in connection with this 
latter. form of retail outlet that 
the Napoleonic stroke referred to 
above was accomplished. 

“At first sight, it seemed as 
though we were up against a 
stone wall,’ Mr. Warren stated 
to a representative of PrinTErRs’ 
Inx. “Our product is essentially 
a preparation for manicuring one’s 
own nails at home, though of 
course it can be used by profes- 
sional manicure girls as well. 
However, when we began to mar- 
ket our product, five years ago, 
very little was known about the 
art of manicure compared to what 
is known to-day. We realized 
that it would be practically impos- 
sible to, secure national distribu- 
tion within any reasonably short 
space of time unless we could 
get the product recommended by 
the manicurists themselves, who 
were and are regarded by their 
customers as fountain heads of 
authority on the care of the nails. 
On the. other hand, practically 
everyone who takes more than the 
most perfunctory care of the nails 
visits the manicure occasionally, 
and if we could persuade the ope- 
rators to use our product and 
recommend it for home use to 
their patrons, we would be on the 
highroad to success.” 


SHOWED MANICURISTS THEIR BUSI- 
NESS WOULD INCREASE 


Just there, however, is where 
the difficulty came in. If the mani- 
cure girl should recommend to her 
patrons a preparation for home 
use, would they not use it at home 
and stop visiting the manicure? 
Would she not be endangering 
her own business? 

“Answering that question was 
our hardest. problem,” Mr. War- 
ren admitted. “But we got ’round 
it in this way: We explained to 
the manicurist that her customers 
were almost invariably the sort of 
people who would come in to 
have their’ nails taken care of 
whether they needed it or not; 
and that by urging them to use 





INK 


Cutex at home, the manicurists 
could make sure that the. cus- 
tomers’ nails would always be in 
comparatively’ good condition, 
which would make their own 
work easier, and make better re- 
sults possible. They saw the 
point readily, and five years’ ex- 
perience has convinced us that the 
argument is a sound one. It 
really seems as though the peo- 
ple who use a manicurist’s serv- 
ices at all make it a regular habit 
to call once in so often, whether 
they need it or not.” 

A far stronger argument, how- 
ever, was that in favor of the 
manicurist’s using Cutex in her 
own work. The claim is made 
for the preparation that it re- 
duces by one-half the amount of 
time required for a manicure, and 
this, of course, makes it possible 
for an individual operator prac- 
tically to double her output and 
her earning power. Mr. Warren 
tells, for instance, of a New York 
barber shop which was contem- 
plating moving its manicure sec- 
tion to much larger quarters to 
take care of the rush of custom. 
The proprietor was persuaded to 
have the manicurists use Cutex, 
and found that enough time was 
saved on each manicure to enable 
the present force to take care of 
all the increase in patronage 
which was in sight. 

It is said that in the past many 
professional people have not dared 
to get their nails manicured be- 
cause cutting the cuticle with scis- 
sors exposes them to the risk of 
infection which may have serious 
consequences. Doctors, dentists 
and nurses, for instance, must 
keep the skin in perfect condition. 
So must bank tellers, especially in 
handling paper money. The North- 
am Warren Corporation pointed 
out to the manicurist that by using 
Cutex she could add to her cli- 
entele these classes of persons 
and thus expand her total volume 
of business. 


One of the most interesting 


features of the Cutex campaign 
has to do with the development 
of a special branch of the sales 
force to introduce the product in- 
to the beauty parlors and among 
manicure girls in barber shops. 




















The company has, of course, a 
sales force calling upon the whole- 
sale drug trade, and to some ex- 
tent upon retail druggists and 
the drug sections of department 
stores. It speedily found, how- 
ever, that these salesmen were at 
a loss in talking to the manicurists 
—so much so, that the work of 
introducing the product was seri- 
ously hindered. It is easy to see 
why this was so. In the first 
place, the interior of the average 
“beauty parlor” is unfamiliar ter- 
ritory to a man; he feels like a 
bull in a china shop. Also, a 
manicurist is not, as a rule, a busi- 
ness woman, and the salesman is 
apt to find that his technical 
talk of “consignment,” “quarter- 
dozen,” “overhead,” and “turn- 
over” is too much for her. Final- 
ly, it is practically impossible for 
a man to talk to an operator 
while a third person is present as 
patron. 


GETTING THE SALES FORCE 


“We finally solved the problem 
by the creation of a new and quite 
distinct sales force, made up of 
girls who had formerly worked 
as manicurists,”? Mr. Warren 
stated. “Naturally, we had to 
conduct quite a wide search to 
find girls who had the requisite 
experience and at the same time 
possessed the selling sense neces- 
sary. We used classified ads of 
“Manicure Girls Wanted” and 
weeded out the applicants. With 
a rather careful training in the 
office, these girls went out and 
met the operators in the beauty 
parlors very successfully. Their 
strong point was the fact that 
they could talk the girls’ own 
language—could bring out just the 
point which the manicure girl 
wants to know, and which no 
ordinary salesman could ever dis- 
cover. 

“Though we would sell Cutex 
to the manicurist for her to use 
in her work, and though we tried 
to get her to recommend it to her 
customers, we did not allow any- 
one who wished to do so, to stock 
it and sell it retail. In the 
thoroughly high-class beauty par- 
lors we would permit it to be 
sold by the proprietor, who usual- 
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ly has several other preparations 
for sale to her customers. The in- 
dividual manicurist, of course, has 
not the credit nor the business 
knowledge to enable her to carry 
on a retail business. Our crew of 
saleswomen were always glad to 
demonstrate and talk about the 
product with a manicurist, how- 
ever, and helped build up good 
will for us which was later re- 
flected in consumer-purchasing at 
drug stores. Except where the 
beauty parlor buys wholesale and 
resells, the manicurist herself has 
had to go to the drug store to 
buy. When she can’t get it from 
the druggist, she generally writes 
to us and we sell by mail, though 
we are trying to discourage this 
retail business as much as pos- 
sible.” 

Though this spring’s drive in 
the women’s magazines marks the 
debut of the company in the na- 
tional advertising field, local con- 
sumer-advertising in New York 
and one or two other large cities 
has been used almost from the 
organization of the company five 
years ago, with the idea of bring- 
ing the product to the attention of 
the drug trade. This advertising 
also helped break the ice for the 
crew of saleswomen working in 
the metropolitan district. For sev- 
eral years the copy averaged only 
forty or fifty lines, double column. 
Beginning last Fail, this was sup- 
planted by full pages in the 
“rotogravure sections” of papers in 
New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, and other cities will be added 
as soon as possible. These pictorial 
sections are printed on coated 
stock, and the style of copy is 
practically identical with that in 
the current magazine campaign. 
Every advertisement i is a lesson in 
home manicuring, and the illustra- 
tions serve to make clear the 
points in the text. They show a 
pair of hands, and manicure tools 
in use, against a solid black back- 
ground. “The New Way to Mani- 
cure” is the headline on a typical 
piece of copy, which opens with 
the statement: 

“Discard forever your manicure 
scissors! Cutex, the perfect cu- 
ticle remover, softens and removes 
surplus cuticle without cutting— 
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does away with tiresome soaking 
of the nails—takes half the time 
heretofore required. 

“Cutex is absolutely harmless. 
It was formulated to do away 
with that cutting which specialists 
agree is so ruinous. You will be 
amazed to see how easily you can 
give your nails a delightful mani- 
cure with Cutex.” 

Photographs of well-known 
actresses, and what they say of 
Cutex, are also included. Then 
follow explicit directions, includ- 
ing a treatise on hangnails and 
how to cure them, In addition to 
Cutex, the company makes several 
other preparations to be used in 
manicuring; and the copy closes 
with the offer of a “complete 
manicure set” for fourteen cents. 
This includes a bottle of the prep- 
aration and sample packages of 
Cutex Nail White, Polishing 
Paste, Cuticle Comfort, orange 
wood stick, emery board, ab- 
sorbent cotton, etc. 

“We make no profit on the 
sale,” Mr. Warren explains. “Our 
purpose is to get the customer ac- 
quainted with our goods, and she 
can then re-order from her drug- 
gist or department store. In con- 
nection with the consumer-copy, 
we have been advertising in 
the drug journals, pointing out 
the enormous and rapid increase 
in the sale of manicure supplies 
in the United States, and urging 
the retail druggist, of course, to 
cash in on it. In connection with 
the increase in public interest in 
manicuring, it is worth noting that 
two or three years ago department 
stores sold so few manicuring 
preparations that in many stores 
they were included with “notions,” 
largely because nail files were sold 
there. Then the business grew 
until manicure preparations be- 
came an important item in the 
toilet goods department, and 
to-day there is frequently a 
whole section devoted to them 
alone. 

“One reason for this rapid 
growth is the development of per- 
sonal hygiene as one of the sub- 
jects taught in the public schools. 
Students are now taught to care 
for their nails just as they brush 
their teeth. Popular movements 
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for sanitation and hygiene have al- 
so_helped.” 

Cutex is sold to the public in 
three sizes, at twenty-five and 
fifty cents and a dollar. There is 
also a “Compact. Set” at twenty- 
five cents, containing several of 
the preparations. These retail 
prices are eut by the druggist 
from time to time, as might be 
expected. Whenever this cutting 
becomes particularly flagrant, one 
of the house salesmen calls upon 
the retailer in question, and goes 
into the whole matter with him 
in detail. He points out the fact 
that price-cutting is financially un- 
profitable and is of very dubious 
value as advertising, and without 
threatening or any attempt at 
coercion, tries to make the drug- 
gist see that maintenance of prices 
is the only sound policy. How 
seriously this question is regarded 
by the Northam Warren Corpora- 
tion is shown by the fact that the 


- president himself will make a 


journey half-way across the conti- 
nent to “have it out” with a re- 
calcitrant retailer. 

“Price-cutting is very frequently 
the customer’s fault,” Mr. Warren 
remarked. “She goes to the drug- 
gist and tells him that So-and-so 
down the street is cutting three 
cents off the price of Umpty-ump 
soap. Very likely So-and-so is 
doing no such thing; but his rival 
becomes alarmed, cuts the price 
of Umpty-ump soap four cents, 
and then the war begins. Some- 
times, too, the jobber is to blame 
—he cuts the price to the retailer 
and urges him to use the line 
thus sacrificed as a ‘leader.’ 

“T heartily agree with a state- 
ment I saw published the other 
day in Printers’ Inx, that the 
war, with its depletion of stocks 
and increasing cost of materials, 
has been the most effective curb 
upon the activities of the price- 
cutter.” 

The significant thing about this 
campaign, aside from the ingenu- 
ity displayed in finding a point of 
attack and a selling argument to 
the professional manicure, is un- 
questionably the patience with 
which the merchandising plan was 
suited to the changing attitude of 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Lord& Thomas Crooks 


No. 39. Pacemakers 


Two similar products were developed by the 
same man. me under old methods, one 
under new. 

Under old methods, it took ten years to 
attain a certain volume. 

Under new methods, on a like product, the 
same volume was reached in seven months. 

The old way succeeded. But the new method 
proved itself 17 times as efficient. 

Many other men, in many lines, will some- 
time face a like awakening. 

They are moving, and they feel content. 
But they judge without a pacemaker. 

Perhaps they have no rivals, or the rivals 
they have are plugs. . 

Sometime, if their line is worth while, a 
speeder will appear. And his new methods 
will reveal undreamed of possibilities. 

In a line with capable pacemakers, it is easy 
to gauge one’s efforts. In a line without, 
beware. 

There may be ways to move ten times as 
fast. If another finds them and employs 
them, you'll be left behind. 

Many lines of advertising, deemed passable 
now, will seem pretty bad when a pacemaker 
appears. 


But they are just as bad now, just as out- 
of-date. And there are men who know it. 


This is the thirty-ninth of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in, Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 


























Street & Finney, Inc. 





“Tf You Have Any Distribution 
You Cannot Get, I Guarantee 


Street & Finney Will Get It!” 


says Rice & Hutchins 
(Educator Shoe) 


Excerpt from ‘‘Newspaperdom”’ 














as seen by their clients. 











. Y experience with ad- 

vertising agencies 
from the standpoint of a 
user of space makes me 
wonder how any agency 
could be more efficient than 
Street & Finney. 


“Tt seemed months after our 
account was given to them 
before results of any kind 
were in evidence, but all this 
time Street & Finney were 
making themselves letter- 
perfect with regard to Edu- 
cator Shoes, and at the end 
of this time they were seem- 
ingly able to tell us things 
about Educator Shoes that 
we never knew. 


- “They seemed to have gone 
into all the highways and 
byways, questioned every 
kind of a human being, every 
kind of an authority and 
scientist in order that when 
they got to the point where 
they were to talk for Rice 
& Hutchins to the consum- 
ing public they might tell 
that public everything about 
Educator Shoes that the 
public ought to know, and 





in such a way as to make 
the public feel that they had 
actually been waiting for the 
information. 


“The Merchandising De- 


partment of Street & Finney 
is unbeatable. I have never 
seen such practical merthan- 
dising work from an agency. 
If you have any distribution 
which you cannot get, I 
will guarantee that Street & 
Finney will get it, no matter 
how great the obstacles to 
overcome. 


“The assistance which they 
have rendered us in secur- 
ing distribution of Educator 
Shoes among large dealers 
is one of the greatest pieces 
of service yet introduced 
into the agency field. 


“The Educator Shoe is re- 
garded by shoe men as the 
biggest shoe proposition in 
the shoe trade today, and 
this has come to pass in the 
last four years. To the in- 
telligent judgment, experi- 
ence and hard work of Street 
& Finney much of this 
splendid success is due.” 


Advertising Mgr. 
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looks in the 
Telephone 


Books~ 


Advertising forms for 
the big May issue 
(900,000 copies) of the 
New York City Tele- 
phone Directory close 
Tuesday, May Ist. 


Better let us give you 
full particulars NOW! 


New York Telephone Co. 


Directory Advertising Department 
15 Dey Street, N. Y. City 


Cortlandt—12000 
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the public toward care of. the 
nails. Five years ago, as. Mr. 
Warren says, the woman who had 
her nails cared for faithfully was 
the exception rather than the rule, 
while the man who visited the 
manicurist’s regularly was looked 
upon as almost efféminate. Even 
to-day, regular care of the nails 
is confined almost entirely to the 
cities and larger towns. The sell- 
ing plan of the Northam Warren 
Corporation has recognized this 
fact; beginning with careful work 
in the largest cities, it is only after 
five years of foundation laying 
that the magazine campaign has 
been launched. The company sees 
before it great possibilities in in- 
troducing its products in the small 
towns and villages—and for that 
matter, in the country—but it is 
content to do its careful. educa- 
tional work as a preliminary and 
let the change in the public’s point 
of view carry it forward on the 
crest of the wave when the time 
is ripe. For those impatient man- 
ufacturers who want to invent a 
product overnight and begin ad- 
vertising nationally next month, 
there is a lesson here which he 
who runs may read. 


M. F. House Leaves Canadian 
Agency 

M. F. House has severed his connec- 
tion with the Advertising Service, 
Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. He was 
president of this agency and manager 
of the Montreal office. His interest in 
the agency has been taken over by 
Clarence Solomen and H. R. Cockfield, 
secretary-treasurer. . Mr. Solomen be- 
comes president and retains the man- 
agership of the Toronto office, while Mr. 
Cockfield will be manager of the Mon- 
treal office. 


Added Duties for Ernest 
Gregory 
Ernest Gregory has been appointed 
advertising manager of. the American 
Journal of Public Health, Boston, Mass. 
He will continue to act as manager of 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Harry Tipper to Go With 
“Automobile” 


On May 1 Harry Tipper, advertisin 
manager of the Texas Company an 
resident of the Advertising Club of 
ew York, will b general g 
of the Automobile, New York. 





“Printers’ Ink” Night at N. Y. 
Advertising Agents’ 
- Association 
_ The Association of New York Adver- 
tising Agents gave a dinner to the staff 
of Printers’ Inx at the Aldine Club on 
Thursday evening. The guests were 
Richard W. Lawrence, J. M. Hopkins, 
Lynn G. Wright, Frank ‘Leroy Blan- 
chard, John Allen Murphy, J. C. Aspley 
and Bruce Bliven. 

Collin Armstrong, the president of the 
club, acted as toastmaster. J. I. Romer’s 
address will be found in part elsewhere 
in .this issue. 

Mr. Aspley told what might be 
done by the government to ad- 
vertise its various activities. Mr. 
Blanchard proposed a plan for enlight- 
ening the members of Congress upon the 
subject of advertising generally. Mr. 
Wright thanked those members of the 
association who had in the past assisted 
Printers’ Ink in securing stories illus- 
trating the power of advertising and 
appealed for still greater cooperation in 
telling the business world about manu- 
facturers who have been notably suc- 
cessful in applying advertising to new 
and original uses. Mr. Bliven described 
the service rendered by the research 
department of Printers’ Inx, and Mr. 
Hopkins, in a few words, told what the 
oo was seeking to accomplish. 

Following the staff addresses came 
brief talks by A. W. Erickson, John 

Hawley, John Lee Mahin and S. 
Wilbur Corman. 


Want Lynn to Run for Mayor 
of New York 


Prominent among the names of those 
mentioned as ‘‘the business man’s can- 
didate for Mayor” of New York City, 
is that of Preston P. Lynn, general 
manager for John Wanamaker in New 
York and president of the Sphinx Club. 
Mr. Lynn says emphatically that he is 
not a candidate. But his name has been 
ganentes to the newly-formed Business 

en’s League, which aims to place a 
successful business man at the head of 
the city government. 


To Direct Talking-Machine 


Advertising 


Geo. W. Davies, for many years with 
the Montreal Herald and lately with 
Mortimer & Co., printers and engravers, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Berliner Gram-O-Phone Company, 
Canadian talking machine manufac- 
turer, 


To Join Seaman Agency 


George W. Conover has resigned from 
the copy and merchandising staff of the 
advertising department of the Western 
Electric Company, New York, effective 
April 7. He will be connected after 
al with Frank Seaman, Inc., New 

ork. 








How Can We Overcome the Gov- 
ernment’s Antagonism to 
Advertising? 


A Suggestion That Coordinated Effort Would Prove-Effective—Our Poor 
Showing as Compared with England and Canada 


By John Irving Romer 


Editor of Printers’ Inx 


HAT the United States holds 

the premier position among 
the nations of the world in com- 
mercial and industrial advertising 
is believed to be a demonstrable 
fact. The only nations that could 
possibly’ challenge our leadership 
are England, and our neighbor im- 
mediately to the north. While 
both England and Canada have 
made rapid progress of late years 
in the application of advertising 
to the diversified problems of 
business, while they have staged 
advertising campaigns in certain 
lines going beyond anything of a 
similar nature in this country, and 
while we have only the sincerest 
admiration for many phases of 
English and Canadian advertising, 
at the same time, taking the mat- 
ter of advertising by and large, 
American leadership cannot be 
and is not seriously questioned— 
certainly not if judged by the 
standards of volume in dollars 
and cents, by the number. and 
highly developed character of our 
advertising mediums, and by the 
application of the advertising idea 
to new uses and purposes. 

Yet in one important field—the 
most important of all—we must 
admit absolute inferiority. This is 
a matter of which we, as advertis- 
ing men, may be justly ashamed. 
I refer, of course, to the non-rec- 
ognition and worse than non-rec- 
ognition of advertising, on the 
part of our Federal government. 
Both England and Canada have 
literally bounded into the leader- 
ship in this respect. It has in 
large part happened since August, 
1914. It is one of the logical prod- 
ucts of the war. Necessity again 

Part of address before Association 


of New York Advertising Agents, 
March 15. 


becomes the mother of invention. 
While the governments of Eng- 
land and Canada are courageously 
and brilliantly applying the princi- 
ples of advertising to their war 
problems, buying space in the 
leading advertising mediums and 
paying for it in the currency of 
the realm, employing the services 
of the best advertising agents and 
copy-writers, and conferring sig- 
nal honors upon advertising men 
as instanced by the bestowal of 
knighthood upon Hedley Le Bas 
—what role is Uncle Sam play- 
ing? We find him either standing 
coldly aloof, or playing the igno- 
ble part of a mendicant. Worse 
than that, we find him, like a dog 
in the manger, unwilling, himself, 
to partake of the benefits of ad- 
vertising and seeking to obstruct 
its use by the alert and progres- 
sive industries of the country. 
Consider the attitude of govern- 
ment officials, of the Senate and 
the House in such public matters 
as— 

The second-class postage rate, 

The price standardization move- 

ment, 
The high cost of living in- 
quiries, 

The excess profits tax, 

One-cent postage, 

The postage rate on catalogues, 

The recruiting of the army. and 


avy, 

Publicity for the various de- 

partments and subdivisions of 
the Federal Government. 


HOW CONGRESSMEN REGARD ADVER- 


TISING 


Running all through the public 
debates on these and similar ques- 
tions, we find a disposition to mis- 
represent the economic relation of 
advertising to industry, to ascribe 
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sinister motives to corporations 
that advertise and to adopt puni- 
tive measures toward publications 
that by sheer merit have been able 
to command large volumes of ad- 
vertising. “The mere advertiser” 
is the sneering phrase of the 
House chairman of the committee 
on post offices and post roads 
(Mr. Moon). “Money seems to 
have passed,” insinuates a member 
of the Senate (Senator Lee, of 
Maryland), in condemning the 
Bethlehem Steel Company for 
having had the temerity to adver- 
tise in the newspapers its side of 
a dispute. Another Senator (Sen- 
ator Smith, of South Carolina) 
accuses “these gentlemen who 
flood the country with their ad- 
vertisements” of robbing the rank 
and file of the people. Stilb an- 
other Senator (Senator Town- 
send, of Michigan) can see no 
reason why “magazines or other 
publications that are made up 
three-fourths of advertisements” 
should not pass like ordinary mer- 
chandise through the parcel post, 
subject, of course, to the delays 
and higher rates of that class of 
matter—which higher rates are 
bound to be reflected in the much 
higher rates which the advertisers 
of the country. will be asked to 


ay. 

But I don’t mean to. sidetrack 
this subject to a single phase. I 
want you to look at it in all of its 
inter-relations, the excess profits 
tax which penalizes good will and 
the fruits of advertising, the high 
cost of living discussion which 
seeks to persuade the consumer 
that the cost of advertising is add- 
ed to the price of merchandise, the 
legislative attitude on the Steph- 
ens bill and so on. Then, too, 
consider what happens to you if 
you go down to Washington with 
a plan by which some branch of 
the government might advertise 
its activities along the lines so 
successfully operated in England 
and Canada. 

It is all of a piece. It is all the 
result of misunderstanding or act- 
ual antagonism. When the aver- 
age Congressman hears what a 
page costs in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, he sees red. Why? 
Well, for one thing,. we have to 


professional prejudices 
against. advertising—the preju- 
dices of lawyers, doctors and 
other professional men. The code 
of ethics of the New York State 
Bar Association says: 

ApvERTISING, Drrect or INDIRECT.— 
The most worthy and effective adver- 
tisement possible, even for a young 
lawyer, and especially with his brother 
lawyers, is the establishment of a well- 
merited’ reputation for professional ca- 
pacity and fidelity to trust. This can- 
not be forced, but must be the outcome 
of character and conduct. The publica- 
tion or circulation of ordinary simple 
business cards, being a matter of per- 
sonal taste or local custom, and some- 
times of convenience, is not per se im- 
proper. But solicitation of business by 
circulars or advertisements, or by sys- 
tematic personal canvassing is unprofes- 
sional. A Indirect advertisement 
for business by furnishing or inspiring 
newspaper comments concerning causes 
in which the lawyer has been, or is en- 
gaged, or concerning the manner of 
their conduct, the magnitude of the in- 
terests involved, the importance of the 
lawyer’s positions, and all other like 
self-laudation, defy the traditions and 
lower the tone of our high calling, and 
are intolerable. 

There you have it concretely. 
And Congress and Federal office- 
holders are mostly unregenerated 
lawyers. We do not quarrel with 
lawyers for not advertising them- 
selves, but do object to lawyers 
and doctors taking the stand by 
implication that advertising is a 
form of charlatanry, and to be dis- 
countenanced generally. 

Now having hurriedly diag- 
nosed the disease, which has been 
much more thoroughly done here- 
tofore in the pages of PriNTERS’ 
InxK, what is the remedy? I do 
not come before you with a pana- 
cea. My suggestions can beyond 
question be greatly amplified or 
improved upon by your associa- 
tion. Here you have concentrated 
in a small, efficient organization a 
high degree of brain power that is 
accustomed to deal with difficult 
problems in business and to find 
the best solution. Suppose you 
focus the abilities of your vari- 
ous units upon what is undoubted- 
ly the most serious problem con- 
fronting advertising to-day. 
have the confidence in this asso- 
ciation and its individual members 
to believe that it can evolve and 
operate a plan to meet the threat- 
ening conditions. : 

Suppose, for example, you were 


meet 
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to start an educational campaign 
directed not only at Congress, but 
at the Federal Government gener- 
ally. Suppose you were to mar- 
shal in the cause your great and 
good friends of the daily news- 
papers to whose suggestions poli- 
ticians are wont to lend a friendly 
ear. And would it be practicable 
for the members of this associa- 
tion to conduct, individually, if 
you please, a straight selling cam- 
paign on the various departments 
of the government? I mean for 
one agent to bring his biggest 
guns to bear on getting the army 
to advertise for recruits; for an- 
other agent to concentrate on get- 
ting into the advertising columns 
Uncle Sam’s wonderful mail-order 
book business; for another agent 
to focus his efforts on the Treas- 
ury Department, the Geological 
Survey, the Nation’s Public Parks, 
and so on. I do not claim that 
such work would be as directly 
profitable to the individual agent 
as soliciting and developing an or- 
dinary account in the manufactur- 
ing field. But such work, con- 
ducted with the force, intelligence, 
and resources of the great adver- 
tising agencies of this country, 
would have high educational value 
and give back to the industry 
from which we gain our livelihood 
a certain something of great im- 
portance for the common good. 

Is such a plan visionary? Let 
me list a few of the governmental 
activities which England and Can- 
ada have advertised iti paid space 
thus far: 

In ENGLAND 

1. First governmental advertis- 
ing campaign, shortly before the 
war broke, conducted: at a cost 
of $20,000; produced 7,000 recruits 
for the army at 57 per cent on the 
cost of old methods of recruiting. 
Copy very modern, and written by 
expert advertising men. 

2. When war broke out, a sim- 
ilar campaign, but much larger. 
Results carefully tabulated like 
salesmen’s reports. Splendid re- 
sults. In Dublin, a most difficult 
recruiting center, the previous re- 
cruiting rate was doubled in a 
fortnight. 


3. War Loan 


advertised by 


INK 


Chancellor of the Exchequer’ in 
full pages in all leading dailies 
and weeklies. Advertising cost 
$180,000. Result: three thousand 
million dollars subscribed in two 
weeks, 

4. Lloyd George while Minister 
of Munitions advertised in large 
space for workers in the munition 
factories. Highly successful. 

5. War insurance advertised by 
a government branch known as | 
The Board of Trade.. People 
urged to insure against Air-Bom- 
bardments. 

6. Posters used to impress econ- 
omy and caution against extrava- 
gance. Results very apparent. 

7. Admiralty Recruiting. A 
$50,000 campaign directed by J. 
Murray Allison, of the Times. 
Royal Navy Division increased re- 
cruits from 100 a week to 1,000 a 
week. For entiré navy figures 
vastly larger. 

8. Recent “Victory War Loan.” 
Appropriation probably 50 per 
cent larger than previous cam- 
paign. Results, one billion dollars 
subscribed. 

9. National Service campaign 
now running. Men between 18 and 
61 called upon to enroll at em- 
ployment exchange. 

In CANADA 

1. First paid advertising cam- 
paign in 1896 to secure immi- 
grants. Display space used in 
newspapers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Immigration Agencies 
reported immediate results. 

2. Immigration Campaign later 
extended to this country, about 
7,000 county and farm papers be- 
ing used. Enormous mailing list 
built up from results of this cam-, 
paign. Many American farmers 
induced to emigrate to Canada. 

3. A $14,000 campaign placed 
through J. J. Gibbons Limited 
after war started to stimulate buy- 
ing of apples and fruit; 62,000 re- 
quests for booklets received and 
entire crop sold in record time. 

4. Department of Trade & Com- 
merce placed $15,000 campaign 
through McConnell & Fergusson 
to increase production of farm 
products for Great Britain and 
her allies. 

5. Town-plot cultivation cam- 
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Efficiency 


HE test of the efficiency of any advertis- 
ing medium may be determined by the 
correct answers to these three questions: 


Where does it go? 
How is it received ? 


What will it do? 


The first question can be answered with 
mathematical exactness. 


The second question involves a number of 
things—editorial appeal, circulation methods, 
prestige—which can be answered after a little 
careful study. 


-The third and most important question, 
“What will it do?” is not so easy. But its an- 
swer may be approximated by substituting for 
it the question, ““What has it done ?” 


THE PEOPLE’Ss HOME JOURNAL has been 
successfully used as an efficient medium by 
more advertisers than has any publication in 
its group, by a considerable margin. 


The above is a blanket statement, but we 
should be glad to get down to individual cases 
and facts. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
Established 1885 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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paign. Single insertions March, 
1915, in dailies and class papers. 

6. In July, 1915, a $4,000 cam- 
paign in Eastern Canada to mar- 
ket a record-breaking fruit crop. 
Very successful, while in same 
year one of our Western States 
had almost total loss on its peach 
crop. 

7. Minister of Finance in No- 
vember, 1915, ordered $30,000 in- 
vested to advertise war loan. 
Oversubscribed $50,000,000. 

8. A $50,000 campaign to pro- 
mote thrift and production. Prac- 
tically all English language and 
many French publications used. 

9. Quebec has advertised her 
maple products somewhat. 

10. British Columbia has adver- 
tised in paid space to grocers, 
dealers and housewives, new uses 
for fruits, recipes, etc. 

11. Campaign to get workers on 
Canadian farms, now running in 
United States farmers’ papers. 

And at this point it may be well 
to read into the record that other 
foreign governments used paid ad- 
vertising long before the war 
broke. The following countries 
have all advertised their natural 
resources in English mediums for 
the purpose of securing British 
capital: Russia, Japan, Spain, 
Denmark, Norway and practically 
“ss of the South American repub- 
ics. 

The Swiss Railways, which are 
under governmental ownership, 
have advertised in American me- 
diums the scenic beauties of their 
country. Also, the Republic of 
Cuba is even now advertising for 
settlers in large space in local 
papers. 

% * 4 + + 

Now, how is it that the adver- 
tising men of England and Can- 
ada have been able to get such 
campaigns accepted and executed 
when nothing worthy the name of 
advertising is being done by our 
government? I am told by Eng- 
lish and Canadian friends that it 
was not such a difficult task as it 
might first appear. It was a case 
of selling the particular minister 
at the head of the particular de- 
partment. The moment that he 
could be induced by the advance- 


ment of sound business arguments 
to include a small sum for ad- 
vertising in his bill for appropria- 
tions, the case was as good as 
won. The amount relatively was 
so insignificant that no legislator 
would question the item, particu- 
larly as possible resentment of the 
press might be involved. So, 
given the approval of the depart- 
ment head in each case, the ad- 
vertising appropriation easily went 
through with the other appropria- 
tions. How much stronger a case 
can be presented in the United 
States with the precedents of Eng- 
land and Canada, and the tangible 
results obtained to prove that the 
plan is practicable and plain com- 
mon-sense ! 

A big educational campaign di- 
rected at the government would 
have a valuable effect even if it 
produced no immediate material 
result. To illustrate: I wonder if 
we in the advertising business ap- 
preciate how much we owe to the 
changed attitude of the great fin- 
ancial institutions toward adver- 
tising. In the New York dailies 
we note with satisfaction the 
steady campaigns of the Columbia 
Trust Company, the Astor Trust 
Company, the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, and the Harriman National 
Bank. This volume of advertis- 
ing is valuable far beyond the di- 
rect revenue to the newspapers, 
and to the advertising agents in- 
volved. This advertising is vastly 
important because of its moral in- 
fluence upon the business com- 
munity. Every time one of these 
great banks or trust companies 
puts out a well-constructed adver- 
tisement it strikes a blow in the 
cause of advertising generally. 
The non-advertiser, the manufac- 
turer who has not yet accepted 
the gospel of advertising, says to 
himself when he observes an ad- 
vertisement of the Columbia 
Trust Company: “I wonder if it 
pays them.” Then when he notes 
the repeated advertisements of 
this and the other great financial 
institutions, through whose hands 
millions of dollars are constantly 
passing, when he reads the names 

(Continued on page 57) 
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NEW ENGLAND CARS 
HAVE HIGHEST RATING 


@ Like the sturdy leaders in this country’s production 
of things to eat and drink—things to wear and the 
utilities of the home—the New England street cars 
themselves proudly bear the rating 


AsAl 


on the lists of merece os mediums of America’s foremost 
national advertisers. Why? 


@The percentage of illiteracy is by far the lowest of 
- any section of similar size in the United States. 








@ The per capita, ‘saving power” and consequent wealth 


of the lander makes him a logical target for 
the ieee selling shafts of the big American manufac- 
turers. 


@ The close network of urban and interurban street car 
lines joining these thousands of busy communities 
makes the street car message a valuable instrument for 
intensively cultivating consumer interest by reminding 
and repeating. 


@In a word, every big national advertiser hesitates to 
spurn (and "few do) a section of these United States 
where over one signature he can contract to appeal to 
4,260,836 car riders daily, at a cost of 24 cents per 
thousand. 


NOTE.—Our Advertisers Hand Book of New England 
carries 150 pages of information, and vital facts bear- 
ing on the New England market and what its posses- 
sion means to a manufacturer. — Want it? —Just ask. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 


8 West 40th St., New York Sears Bldg., Boston 
Francis Bldg., Providence 


Street Car Advertising all over New England. 
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Fgsce*Garden 


se 
is incorporated American Homes & Gardens 
Condé Nast - Publisher 
440 Fourth Ave New York 


@ 


To American Advertisers: \ 


Subject; 
"and now--" 


I am wondering whether you will forgive a 
sort of "I-told-you-so” letter. I think I will risk it. 


Somehow - whether by reasoning or guess work 
or just blind luck, it happens that every publication I 
have asked you to invest in has given you good value all 
of the time, unusual value most of the time and - during 
those bargain day rate-adjustment periods, when circulation 
has been running far ahead of ‘advertising rate ~- most extra- 
ordinary .valuee 


Now it takes no particuler judgment to predict 
success for a publication already favored with friends and 
filled with advertising. It is quite another thing to stake 
one’s judgment on a publication that seems to rank with, or 
far below the dull, drab average. 


When I brought you Vogue and Vanity Fair - they 
were neither favored with friends nor filled with advertis- 
ing, but in a very short time, with a logical editorial 
policy and aggressive business methods, they assumed the 
leadership in their respective fields. 


Frankly now, in presenting House & Carden, I would 
like to trade on the fact that I have been exceedingly fortunate 
in pointing out to you real investments in advertising value. 


_ If, to-day, my judgment on House & Garden proves as 
dependable as it h&s in the cases of Vogue and Vanity.Fair, the 
profit that will come to you, will, I hope, incline you to over- 
look the somewhat personal element that necessarily is a part. 
of this announcement. 


Very truly yours, 
of 
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FIRST—it was Vogue 


ANNA 





Eight years ago, April 16th, 1909, I brought you Vogue 


and asked you to believe in it. I wrote: 


"And, unde 


L Dave 


Vogue was in its infancy when I wrote those two red para- 
graphs and the statement then may well have seemed both 
rash and indiscreet. But I made it and I meant it as a prom- 
ise. I gave it as a pledge based on the most carefully con- 
sidered plans. 


And I was able to give that pledge—to point out the final 
success of Vogue—because Vogue was then being built to 
order—because the plans were simple but very sound. 


I staked my credit in your eyes on that broad and sweeping 
statement. How well I have fulfilled its promise has been 
left to your judgment. And, if your approbation has gone 
with your advertising orders, I have received a favorable 
verdict indeed: 


And so, to-day, I want you to recall the time I brought you 
Vogue and to read the statement I now make about House 
& Garden in the light of the promises made and redeemed 
for Vogue. 


In 1908 you thought Vogue space was 
worth just 


°9 2 O28 
Lord Northcliffe said Vogue wHOovd. dO () 
is not alone the greatest of 
American class papers, but 
the greatest class magazine An 
in the world. Advertisers, Sas $ >) } .O Od 
giving Vogue over a million 
lines a year, more than they In other words, the answer as to whether 
give any other publication and in what degree I have kept my 
except the Saturday Evening promises for Vogue is given by you in 
Post, a weekly, prove, by the form of an increased advertising 
their actions, their agree- revenue of three-quarters of a million 
ment with Northcliffe. dollars a year. 


By 1916 it increased so in value to you 
that you were willing to pay for it 


UTA 
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rHEN—it was Vanity Fair 
AUNNUULIIOIINIUTUAAAIAAHIUHVU HUHNE 


Three and a half. years ago, when I brought Vanity Fair to 
you, it was little more than an idea—but it, too, was an idea 
based on definite and well-matured plans. 


I said it would cover the interests of wealthy and cultured 
American men and women better and more completely than 
they had ever been covered before. 


I promised that Vanity Fair would, in its field, take the 
place that Vogue had assumed in the women’s field, and I 
promised that its advertising would have a peculiar worth 
to quality advertisers—a worth that was bound to bring 
volume of advertising. 


And in less than two years from that day, you took Vanity 
Fair from 14th place in volume of advertising and raised it 
to first place in the list of all monthly magazines. 


Here again, I staked my standing and reputation as a pub- 
lisher on my judgment of a new and untried magazine. 
And so, I ask you to read the statement I make to-day 
about House & Garden in the light of the promises I have 
kept to you on VOGUE and on VANITY FAIR. 


1913 TSIS 1916 
Standing on date 


of purchase Ist Place Ast Place 
355,025 
Harper’s Bazar 334,750 
Country Life 323,022 
L. Home Journal 322,476 | 
McClure’s 318,695 | 
Pop. Mechanics 302,431 | 
World’s Work 269,758 
Rev. of Reviews 252,485 
Good Housek’p’g 245,350 
Cosmopolitan 242,869 


Harper's Bazar 538,376 
System 422,293 
L. Home Journal 411,912 
Country Life 407,056 
Good Housek’p’g 383,559 | 
Pop. Mechanics 380,778 | 
Cosmopolitan 330,623 
Rev. of Reviews 320,564 
McClure’s 318,354 
World’s Work 293,309 


System 


6th Place 


Good Housek’p’g 286,385 
Rev. of Reviews 260,433 
World’s Work 243,933 
W. H. Companion 240,072 
Harper’s Monthly 232,72 

McClure’s 


14th Place 


Pictorial Review 99,127 
Harper's Monthly 97,869 
House & Garden 97,028 
Scribner's 96,357 


226,801 
225,218 
220,599 
205,356 
201,906 


Harper's Bazar 
Everybody's 
Metropolitan 
Delineator 
Pictorial Review 
Scribner’s 


193,371 


Figures compiled from Printers’ Ink 


197,512 | 


W. H. Companion 237,749 
Metropolitan 237,567 


Harper's Monthly 233,639 | 
Pictorial Review 200,010 | 


Delineator 
Sunset 
Everybody's 


186,099 
171,015 


165,092 | 


W. H. Companion 284,617 
Metropolitan 265,021 | 
Harper’s Monthly 255,432 
Pictorial Review 251,131 
Delineator 231,614 | 
Sunset 226,052 | 
Popular Science 221,219 


CAAA 
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VOW — it is House & Garden 


UNA 


Now I am ready to go on record with the statement that 
House & Garden will shortly become a great magazine and 
one of the great advertising media of America. I want to 
say that the magazine is editorially right, that its circulation 
is sound and that it will assume, in its field, the leadership 
that Vogue and Vanity Fair have taken in theirs. 


Like the promises you have read for Vogue and for Vanity 
Fair, this is a carefully premeditated statement—based on a 
year and a half of deliberate testing. 


In that time my plans have been made—the preliminary 
work has been done—and the day has come when I can 
confidently make you the statement you have read above. 


So I want your faith—your backing— your belief for House 
& Garden as I have had it for Vogue and for Vanity Fair. 
I have valued that faith and backing in the past and I am 
more careful than ever before, lest I lose the confidence 
that has led you to believe in my publishing judgment. 
Fully realizing this, I urge you to make use of House & 


Garden. 


Publications which I have offered you 
before have always given you value, and, 
in the period of their growth, when cir- 
culation has run ahead of advertising 
rate, I have been able to offer you extraor- 
dinary value. I believe from the facts 


| I_have_ now in_ hand, that ‘ 
| Fadel Bsase Jooraal w in han at House & 


| Country Life 407,056 | Garden has entered such a period. 

Good Housekeeping 
| Popular Mechanics { 
| Cosmopolitan j y<>...] DI , 
| Review of Reviews Zend Flac << 
| McClure’s ny ‘ P 
| World’s Work House & Garden is to-day in twenty-sec- 
beac gad Com. ond place among all monthly magazines. 
| Harper's Monthly Its coming improvement in position will 
Picesiel Review 1131 | be one measure of the success of my 

lineator i lan i 
Pg soca | plans for House & Garden. 
Popular Science Month. 221,219 | 
219,290 | 
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What Vogue has done for women of taste and 
discernment in the matter of dress and its ac- 
cessories, House & Garden is doing for the 
American family in the fields of interior decor- 
ation, architecture, and the planning of garden 
and grounds. 


House & Garden is the practical help to the 
home-maker ; a final authority on the thousand 
and one problems of house building, garden- 
ing, sanitation and the like, which, at one time 
or another, perplex the owner of every house. 


If the product you make or sell is used in the 
building, the decoration or the maintenance 
of the better class American home, House & 
Garden is to-day offering you an advertising 
opportunity, a chance to buy upon a rising 
market while rates are still low. 


Kerigebugrehaus 


Advertising Manager. 
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of the directors of these banks 
and recognizes them as successful 
men whose business judgment he 
cannot but respect, then he: says 
to himself: “There must be some- 
thing more in this advertising 
business than I had supposed. 
wonder if by any chance I have 
been mistaken in my opinion that 
my business is ‘different’ and that 
advertising cannot be applied to 
my selling problems?” 

So the next ‘time one of you 
comes into contact with this non- 
advertising manufacturer, you find 
that he has grown a little more in- 
terested, a little more open to con- 
viction, a little more willing to 
listen seriously to your recommen- 


dations, with the net result that . 


you attach a new account and the 
mediums benefit according to their 
deserts. 


“WOULD BENEFIT ALL ADVERTISING 


Similarly would the advertising 
by Uncle Sam himself create: a 
profound impression. After the 
war, English and Canadian medi- 
ums are bound to reflect the tre- 
mendous endorsement of advertis- 
ing by their governments. But 
even though you were not to suc- 
ceed in getting Uncle Sam to ad- 
vertise one dollar’s worth (which 
I decline to believe), your cam- 
paign would nevertheless be very 
valuable. At least, you would 
have convinced the so-called 
“servants of the people” that this 
advertising industry commands 
the services of an exceptionally 
able, intelligent lot of men, and is 
therefore not to be lightly flouted ; 
that advertising is not an excres- 
cence. upon American business, 
but that it serves a useful and 
highly important economic pur- 
pose. It is not a thing to be re- 
pressed and taxed and legislated 
against. and kicked about like a 
football. 

You, of course, understand that 
I am not advocating a lobby or 
anything like it. I mean simply 


that the facts and figures in favor 
of advertising shall be laid before 
the‘law-givers that they may form 
an offset to the' arguments and 
sometimes outrageously erroneous 
statistics of the lobby against ad- 
vertising. For I think I am justi- 


fied in regarding as a lobby the 
One Cent Letter Postage Associa- 
tion. Here is an organization tak- 
ing in an enormous sum of money 
each year in dues, and industriously 
putting . out unfair literature 
against good publications and 
against good advertising. These 
arguments are receiving attention 
in Washington that they do not 
deserve. The Postmaster-General 
quotes them and so do Senators 
and Congressmen in their speech- 
es. There seems to be no voice 
to combat them except when some 
particularly outrageous bill is 
about to be passed. 

Other industries are organized 
to meet such attacks. If life in- 
surance is under attack, how 
quickly the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents and similar or- 
ganizations mobilize their forces! 
And it is effective work, too, as 
witness their success in securing 
amendment of the Excess Profits 
tax so that great companies like 
the Metropolitan Life and Equit- 
able Life will pay not one cent 
under the law. Yet an advertising 
corporation whose assets are 
mostly in good will, must pay over 
to the support of the Army and 
Navy a full eight per cent of its 
earnings beyond a small exemp- 
tion. 

Advertising has come up rapidly 
from a none-too-savory: past. In 
the minds of some people, it is 
still associated with fake medi- 
cines, cancer cures, and get-rich- 
quick schemes. We have plenty 
of organizations to-day within the 
industry, but they seem to be lim- 
iting their work largely in talking 
to each other. Hasn’t the time 
arrived when a strong, influential 
organization, such as we have in 
the Association of New York Ad- 
vertising Agents, shall take the 
initiative and carry the message 
down to darkest Washington? 

I am sure that if, in your wis- 
dom, you should launch a care- 
fully considered campaign such as 
your distinguished members are 
individually doing, year in and 
year out, on the behalf of your 
numerous clients, you would per- 
form an important work and win 
the gratitude of the advertising 
community at large. 








Advertising Gives Kid Leather 
a Quick Entry into Changing 


Market 
By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


Enterprising Manufacturer Developed Large Demand for Raw Material 
. When Vogue of Short Skirts Came In 


HE manufacturer of materials 

that enter into the production 
of articles of general consump- 
tion, and especially of apparel, 
must be ever on the alert to seize 
any opportunity that presents it- 
self through changing fashions, to 
enlarge his market. If he is far- 
sighted enough to anticipate style 
changes before his competitor and 
shapes his course accordingly, he 
has a fair chance of capturing the 
lead in sales and keeping it until 
the public clamors for something 


new. 

When the dressmakers began to 
shorten women’s _ skirts, thus 
bringing their feet into promi- 
nence, J. Stevens Ulman, presi- 
dent of the F. Blu- 
menthal Co., manu- 
facturer of kid leath- 
er, at once perceived 
that there would soon 
follow a demand for 
fancy-colored, high- 
laced shoes. During ae 
his many trips abroad | 
he had noted that the 
women of Paris wore 
shoes of glazed kid to 
match their gowns, 
and now that shoes 
would come _ into 
prominence through 
the shorter skirt, why 
not the women of the 
United States? Until 
within two or three 
years practically the 
only shoes in every- 
day use were in black, 
white and tan leather. 

The almost instant 
popularity of short 
dresses stimulated the 
shoe manufacturers 
to think about what 

kind of shoes the 
* women would wear 


An 


and through Mr. Ulman’s effort 
they made ’up some styles of 
colored kid. Unfortunately, some 
very freaky models were shown 
at first, which were such a de- 
parture from what had been worn 
that women of __ refinement 
wouldn’t buy them. 

It was at this point that the 
company, realizing that glazed kid 
was the only leather that was 
adaptable to this new style, due to 
its light weight, and that it could 
be made in a large range of col- 
ors, saw what it believed to be a 
fine chance greatly to increase 
the sales of the product. Until 
then nearly all of the kid leather 
that it manufactured had been 
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Pe ae footwear to be correct must 
“Fit on the Foot Like a Glove on the 

which means an all leather Shoe made of “F. B. & C." Kid. 
These shoes are high in price due to the enormous demand and 
the scarcity of ‘Kid Sking, so that the market is flooded with cheap 


fot accept 
such shoes when it is possible to get the genuine “F.'B. & C.” Kid, 
Every woman cannot afford to buy shoes made of “F.B.AC.” Kid, and 
this has placed them in even a higher style positien than in the past. 
Now, as a makeshift for Kid, Cloth is being put into shoe tops to 
lower the price, but Cloth is fit for clothing wed not fer shoes. 


Hend,” 


correct insist upon PY teeny Glazed 


Look for either of these "F.B.&C.” tags 
attached to the shoes you buy and be 
sure you are getting the Best There Is. 


i 
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CONSUMER "ADVERTISING, DIRECTING ATTENTION TO THE 
TAGS THAT ARE ATTACHED TO THE SHOES 
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WILLIAM T. HAMILTON, JR. 
is now Eastern Advertising Manager 


of Cosmopolitan 
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Mr. Otis E. Glidden 
The Famous Gelatine 
Expert and head of y 
The Waukesha Y 
Pure Food Co., 
Waukesha, 

Wisconsin 





Modern ye el 
Favor Big Circulations 


Mr. Otis E. Glidden started his campaign on Jiffy-Jell, 
in HOME LIFE’S 1,000,000 Small Town and Rural 
Homes, by using the back Cover of March HOME 
LIFE in many Off-Set Colors. 

Mr. Glidden is one of many leading expert merchandisers 
who believe in the tremendous advantages of secur- 
ing wide distribution and sale this way for high grade 
products in this very important field. 


HOME LIFE 


Investigate thoroughly on results and complete data. 


Write, wire or ask your Advertising Agent to make res- 
ervations on Off-Set Covers. July, October, and 
November remain open today. 


NELSON AGARD, Publisher 


“The Favorite Small Town and Rural Home Magazine” 
Member A. B. C. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
J. E. FORD, Western Adv. Manager A. J. WELLS, Vice-President 
141 W. Ohio St., Chjcago, Ill. 1182 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Superior 280 , Tel. Madison Sq. 8551 


1,000,000 Monthly Guaranteed—$3.50 per Line 
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sold abroad, the only outlet 
here being for the making of 
what .are known as “comfort” 
shoes. Mr. Ulman got in touch 
with the manufacturers and the 
style leaders and pointed out to 
them that if they would. put on 
the market lines of women’s high- 
topped boots in colored kid 
leathers built upon stylish, snappy 
models, they would be able to 
reap a golden harvest. 

Then he called upon repre- 
sentative retail shoe dealers in 
various cities and explained his 
ideas to them. He said that if 
they would put in a line of -high- 
topped fancy-colored shoes, in- 
stead of selling a woman one 
pair ina season they could sell 
her several—perhaps a pair to 
match each dress she wore. The 
more progressive dealers took to 
the scheme right away, for it was 
something new in a business that 
sees few pronounced changes 
from one year to another. Much 
missionary work was also done 
by the Fashion Publicity Com- 
pany, which Mr. Ulman organized 
to popularize the style element in 
shoes. 

But everybody did not share his 
enthusiasm. Some manufacturers 
hesitated to make up the new line 
on the ground that women would 
not buy them freely. If the goods 
did not become popular they 
would: have a lot of unsalable 
shoes on their. hands and would 
lose a lot of money. Others, how- 
ever, who were not so conserva- 
tive, concluded that Mr. Ulman 
had the right slant on the subject, 
and went ahead with the produc- 
tion of style shoes. At first there 
was quite a demand for side- 
laced and back-laced models, but 
it did not last long, and, after 
a while the more conservative 
styles prevailed and high-laced, 
fancy-colored, glazed-kid footwear 
became popular with a bang. 

It was only natural that the 
company’s president should want 
to cash in on the missionary work 
he had done among both manufac- 
turers and dealers. The Blumen- 
thal company is the largest glazed- 
kid manufacturer in the world. 
In fact, it handles nearly 30 per 
cent of the sales made in America, 
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even though fifty-seven other 
manufacturers are engaged in the 
same business. When the war 
broke and it became evident that 
the importation of kid skins would 
soon be seriously curtailed, Mr. 
Ulman placed large orders, both 
of skins and dyes, for immediate 
shipment. 

The first advertising done to in- 
terest the shoe manufacturers in 
the company’s kid appeared in the 
trade publications and was followed 
by an aggressive direct-mail cam- 
paign in which the various quali- 
ties of the leather and its adapta- 
bility to high-grade shoe construc- 
tion were emphasized. The re- 
sponse was highly gratifying. 
Manufacturers ordered “F. B. & 
C.” kid in large quantities, espe- 
cially when it became evident that 
the retailers of shoes were push-. 
ing the sales of high-top models 
in the heartiest kind of a manner. 

There was, however, one fly in 
the ointment. Although Mr. UI- 
man viewed the big orders for 
leather that. came rolling in with 
much satisfaction, it grieved him 
to think that the buyers of shoes. 
made of the branded kid would 
not be able to determine that fact 
because of a lack of an identifica- 
tion mark placed in the shoe by 
the manufacturer. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE PRODUCT 


After giving the subject con- 
siderable thought he approached 
the manufacturers of shoes with 
the proposition that they stamp 
“Made of ‘F. B. & C.’ Kid” on 
the inside of each pair. He said 
that the presence of the brand- 
mark in addition to the manufac- 
turer’s own trade-mark, would 
give them a double hold on the 
retail trade, as well.as offset the 
many cheap substitutes that were 
appearing on the market. More- 
over, he agreed to advertise the 
brand in the fashion and: other 
women’s publications and thus 
create a consumer demand for 
shoes made of that leather. Some 
manufacturers refused to comply 
with his request. Many others, 
realizing the advantages that 
would accrue to them, adopted 
the suggestion. 

When the plan had been in op- 
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eration for some time the stamp- 
ing of the shoes with the “F. B. 
& C.” trade-mark was abandoned, 
and in its place identification tags 
bearing the inscription were at- 
tached. As the latter method was 
much less trouble than stamping 
the inside of the shoe, it became 
popular with all the manufactur- 
ers, so that nearly every pair of 
shoes made of the kid now sold 
over the counters of the leading 
retailers is identified in this way. 
The Blumenthal company supplies 
the manufacturers millions of the 
tags under an agreement that the 
latter will not be used on shoes 
not made of its branded kid. 

In order to stimulate consumer 
demand advertisements of an edu- 
cational character were inserted 
in the fashion publications and in 
theatre programmes. Emphasis 
was laid upon the style element 
imparted to shoes made of the 
“F. B. & C.” kid and its service- 
ability. 


A newspaper campaign covering 


the country from coast to coast 
in the large cities was started in 
December, leading papers being 
used in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco, etc. Whole pages 
were employed. The first adver- 
tisement was headed “Important 
Bulletin,” and was addressed “To 
the Smart Woman About Foot- 
wear.” A large line-drawing of a 
fashionably dressed young woman 
occupied the space at the left of the 
text matter, and three single mod- 
els of shoes bearing the company’s 
tag, the space at the right. At 
the bottom were reproductions of 
the tag itself. 

Mr. Ulman foresaw that owing 
to the higher prices and the 
scarcity of leather that now pre- 
vail, cloth and other substitutes 
would be used by some of the 
manufacturers. He believed that 
the introduction of such materials 
would lower the standard of foot- 
wear, and that women would not 
consider their shoes of as great 
importance as formerly. And so 
in his advertising he combated the 
employment of cloth by pointing 
out its disadvantages. In other 
words, he endeavored to convince 
the women of America that leath- 


er, and especially F. B. & C. kid, 
was not only the most practical, 
serviceable, and stylish material 
that could be worn by women who 
take pride in their footwear, but 
the only kind that was worth 
while. 

In order that the retailer might 
know what the company was do- 
ing to popularize its product 
proofs of the advertisements ap- 
pearing in the women’s and cther 
publications were shown them by 
the manufacturers’ salesmen. 
When convinced by the rapid in- 
crease in the volume of sales that 
the company was spending money 
liberally to create a demand for 
its product, and that the shoe 
manufacturers were so thorough- 
ly convinced of the durability and 
adaptability of its kid to the high- 
est grade of shoes that they were 
willing to give it their indorse- 
ment by attaching the trade-mark 
tags to their products, they also 
caught the spirit of publicity and 
advertised the kid in their own 
announcements.’ Big stores like 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co., New 
York, in both their magazine 
and newspaper advertising do 
not hesitate to mention the 
fact that some of their most popu- 
lar makes of women’s shoes are 
constructed of this brand of kid. 
The company furnishes the dealers 
electros of its trade-mark, various 
display cards and signs and such 
other helps as they may need. 


Used Car Exhibit in Chicago 


An automobile show for “used cars” 
exclusively has been decided upon by 
Chicago automobile dealers as a step in 
accelerating the disposal of second-hand 
cars. . Plans for -the show were an- 
nounced at a meeting of the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association last week. 
The exhibit is scheduled for the week 
of May 5 to 8 in the Coliseum, where 
the annual motor shows are held. Cars 
will be sold from the floor and it is un- 
derstood some will be sold at auction. 
Methods of protection against a stag- 
nant market for used cars accepted in 
trade on sales of new ones were ex- 
plained in an article in Printers’ Inx 
for January 25. 


The Connecticut Brass Corporation, 
West Cheshire, Conn., has placed the 
Manufacturers’ Publicity Corporation, 
New York, in charge of its advertising, 
which will appear in the metal trades 
publications. 
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Canadian 
Government Advertising 
for Farm Hands 





Six Hundred Publications Used 
Thus Far—Special Inducements 
to Get Laborers, Including Part 
of Railway Fare and Attractive 
Offer of Homestead Land—Guar- 
antee Against Conscription 





[* keeping with its policy of 
using paid space advertising to 
solve the many problems con- 
fronting a government at war, the 
Canadian government has 
launched an aggressive campaign 
in small-town newspapers and 
farm publications to take Ameri- 
can farm hands to Canada. While 
it is true that the Canadian gov- 
ernment has followed this plan in 
the past, the circum- 


Canadians do not propose to let 
the opportunity for filling. the 
gaps on the farms get away from 
them. According to the copy, 
which has already begun to ap- 
pear in a list of 600 publications 
covering the upper half of the 
United States, 50,000 American 
farm laborers are required at 
once. This demand will be even 
greater when the harvesting be- 
gins. Recalling the former dif- 
ficulties the new copy assures 
those interested that “farm hands 
from the United States are ab- 
solutely guaranteed against con- 
scription.” In the advertising 
which is appearing west of Den- 
ver the Canadian government is 
offering to pay all fare over one 
cent,a mile from Spokane to Can- 
adian destinations, and in all the 
publications it is holding forth as 
a special inducement a grant of 





stances surrounding 





make t unusualy o |Farm Hands Wanted 


teresting. 

When the previous 
Canadian advertising 
for farm labor began 
to appear in Ameri- 
can publications, after 
the authorities at Ot- 


Western Canada Farmers Require 50,000 
American Farm Laborers AT ONCE! 


Urgent demand sent out for farm help by the Government of Canada. 
Good wages Steady employment. Low railway fares Pleasant 
surroundings. Comfortable homes, No Compulsory Military Service, 
Farm hands from the United States are absolutely guaranteed 
against Conscription This advertisement is to secure farm help to 
replace Canadian farmers who have enlisted for the war 

A splendid opportunity for the young man to investigate Western 


tawa foresaw that the 
constant military 
drain would event- 
ually interfere with 





( ’s agricultural offerings, and to do so at no expense 
Only those accustomed to farming need apply 
For pafticulars as to railway rates and districts where labor is reqaired 


M. V. McINNES, 178 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
Authorized Canadian Government Agent 


‘ot other Information regarding Western Caneds, apply to 








agricultural activities 
within the Dominion, 
an immediate howl of 
protest arose from 
every corner of the country. Some 
of the publishers even went so 
far as to refuse the advertising, 
believing that the whole cam- 
paign was a veiled attempt to fill 
the ranks of the American legions 
which were then being recruited 
at frontier points. Propagandists 
who had an interest in throwing 
obstacles in the way of this re- 
cruiting naturally did everything 
possible to further this impression, 
and before long papers all over 
the country were commenting on 
the advertising, with consequent 
harmful effects. 

This year, however, this diffi- 
culty has passed away and the 


ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARING IN UNITED 


STATES PAPERS 


160 acres of Crown land free, and 
allowing the time of the farm la- 
borer who has filed on the land 
to apply as residence duties the 
same as if he actually lived on it. 
As a further inducement a reduc- 
tion has been made in the length 
of time required. to “live” on the 
land. 

The present intention of the 
government at Ottawa is to use 
a consistent schedule during the 
early spring period, when farm 
laborers are formulating their 
plans for the coming season, with 
the intention of following this up 
later if results justify taking that 
step. 





Unsplitting Those Split Infinitives 


If a Rule Is Sound, Why Not Stick to It? 
By Lee Anderson 


Vice-Pres., Hupp Motor Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


[* is interesting thoughtfully to 
read both the remarks of Sam 
Kiser and of Martin Horrell, with 
reference to the split infinitive. 
There is no reason why Mr. 
Horrell should stop with so small 
a list of famous writers in his 
efforts finally to justify the split 
infinitive. But it does not seem 
to me that the mere quotation of 
more or less isolated instances of 
the split infinitive from the pen 
of a great writer justifies—what 
shall I say?—lack of grammatical 
taste. . 
On the basis of a rule, the split 
infinitive is always justifiable. To 
write always according to rule 
would be to destroy individuality ; 
to write always with close scru- 
tiny of the sense and taste of what 


is written is to write effectively. 
Let us take one of Mr. Hor- 


rell’s examples: “To convince” 
implies to most of us a positive 
act. The two words, somehow, 
are united in thought—they be- 
long with equal values to the act 
of convincing. But there are de- 
grees of conviction; that is, one 
may partially convince, or one 
may fully convince. Therefore, 
when one performs an act intend- 
ed to convince there appears to be 
neither logic nor good taste in 
applying the modification only to 
a part of the act. 

I do not know if I make my 
thought clear, but the split infini- 
tive appears to me to be among 
the clumsy acts that are typified 
by the bull in the china shop and 
by the foreigner who indiscrim- 
inately mixes his words. 

If it is good taste to use “To 
fully establish credit and trade 
relations,” it seems to me equally 
good taste to use “To credit and 
trade relations establish fully.” 
How often have we enjoyed the 
ambiguous writings and speech of 
persons of other nationalities, wha 
have no more glaringly mixed thei: 


words than have I in the above ss 


phrase. Such a conglomeration 
spoken upon the stage by a come- 
dian never fails to elicit laughter. 

As Professor Lounsbury fre- 
quently pointed out, there is little 
doubt that certain decadent forms 
are creeping into the English lan- 
guage—and with authority. An 
extreme purist is an abomination, 
but if we are to tolerate unpro- 
testingly the split infinitive, by 
what right shall we question: the 
double negative, or the use of the 
objective pronoun after the in- 
transitive verb “be,” or, for that 
matter, any of the other decadent 
forms which are heard not alone 
among the untutored, but also 
among those professing some cul- 
ture? I think Mr. Kiser will 
stand with my statement that I 
have never seen any infinitive split 
by an adverb to the greater 
strength of the thought expressed. 
Mr. Horrell quotes: “To fully 
convince myself”; “To just waft 
them over”; “To far exceed”; 
“To even bear with”; “To much 
miss”; “To clean wipe me out”; 
“To not infrequently make excur- 


‘ sions”; “To fully appreciate.” 


May I submit that one may ad- 
here.to the rule advocated by Mr. 
Kiser, and express equally good 
taste as follows: “Fully to con- 
vince” ; “To waft them just over”; 
“Far to exceed”; “Even to bear 
with”; “Greatly to miss”; “To 
wipe me clean out”; “Not infre- 
quently to make excursions”; 
“Fully to appreciate.” 

May I take just one—“To clean 
wipe me out.” “Clean” is used in 
an adverbial sense: I wonder if 
Mr. Horrell knows whether 
Charles Lamb referred to the con- 
dition of the wipe or to the condi- 
tion of his outness. It seems to 
me, and I am sure also to -Mr. 
Kiser, that “To wipe me clean 
out” is more expressive than “To 
clean wipe me out,” and I say 
this with the greatest possible re- 
spect to Charles. Lamb, 
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Some Advertising Experiences with 
The New York EVENING JOURNAL 
By W. R. Hotchkin 


Ten Years Advertising Manager for John Wanamaker, New York, 
and Three Years Advertising Director for Gimbel Brothers. 


I confess that I was just as slow 
as many other advertisers to 
realize that THE EVENING 
JOURNAL was the logical paper 
from which to get biggest sales of 
Men’s Clothing. 


The Clothing Manager, who 
never read the Journal himself, 
wanted to use, first, the paper that 
he read personally, regardless of 
the fact that it probably had the 
largest percentage of readers who 


were men addicted to having their | 


clothes made to order, and were 
never prospects for ready-made 
Clothing sales. Nevertheless, his 


favorite paper had to carry his | 
advertising all the time, or he had |, 


a fit. 


Finally, changing opinions of 
my own, coupled with totally dif- 
ferent Clothing department man- 
agement, led to the liberal use of 
the Evening Journal for Men’s 
Clothing advertising, and we be- 
gan to realize what it meant to 
tell our Men’s Clothing story to 
the 750,000 buyers of the Journal, 
and a wonderful Clothing Busi- 
ness was built up in an upper floor 
department, notwithstanding the 
fact that great clothing stores, on 
the ground floor, were all about us. 


So positive were the results se- 
cured from the Evening Journal 
that it became a habit of the 
Clothing Manager to say, every 
time he had an advertisement: 


“Give me any papers you please, 
just so THE JOURNAL IS ONE 
OF THEM.” 


But just think of the funda- 
mental FACT: Every male reader 





of the Evening Journal is a con- 
stant user of Men’s Clothing, as 
fully and completely as the male 
readers of the smaller circulation 
newspapers. 


EVERY MAN COUNTS and 
the advertiser in the Journal tells 
his story to MORE THAN 
TWICE AS MANY MEN as he 
can talk to in any other week-day 
paper, and several times as many 
as most of the other papers. 


The overwhelming value of the 
Journal is so OBVIOUS, in view 
of the FACTS, that profitable re- 
sults are a foregone conclusion. 


I positively believe that a good 
Clothing Store that used enough 
space to dominate Clothing adver- 
tising in the 750,000 Evening Jour- 
nals, could, by using the Journal 
alone, build up a bigger clothing 
business than now exists in New 
York City. 


This is because CONCEN- 
TRATED POWER on this enor- 
mous number of men, would en- 
able the advertiser to make an in- 
finitely stronger impression on the 
readers than is possible where 
space and. strength are diffused 
and scattered among a number of 
papers. 


The Evening Journal offers 
THE BEST OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE WORLD FOR CON- 
CENTRATION, for, at ONE 
RATE, without any waste dupli- 
cation, the advertiser can reach 
ONE HALF THE ADULT 
POPULATION of the LAR- 
GEST and RICHEST CITY IN 
THE WORLD! 


(Advertisement) 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 





Second 


*s publications 


Last month we featured the figures 
showing advertising gains in Febru- 
ary issues of the last three years. 


The figures for March and April 
are even more impressive and show 
that this record of progress is being 
sustained month after month: 


March 1915 
March 1916 
March 1917 


April 1915 
April 1916 


April 1917. . 


20,900 lines 
25,900 lines 
31,781 lines 


20,000 lines 
26,000 lines 
32,600 lines 


American advertisers are spending 
approximately $200,000 in the April 
issue of PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


The circulation is now nearly 


1,400,000. 


(Directors of Advertising) 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO BOSTON 


DETROIT 
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New York, March 15, 1917. 


Mr. WILLIAM P. AHNELT, - 
President and Publisher, 
Pictorial Review Company. 


My dear Mr. Ahnelt — 


The April 1917 issue of PICTORIAL 
REVIEW carries 163 columns of advertising 
—nearly $200,000 in advertising revenue. 
This is a new record, as it is the largest 
volume that we have ever carried. 


I happened to be looking over some 
old records the other day and found that 
our advertising revenue for the April 1907 
issue—just ten years ago—was considerably 
less than $5,000. 


These ten years have seen a very 
wonderful progress. They have brought 
PICTORIAL REVIEW from almost last 
place in the woman’s field to its present 
established position. Today, only one 
woman’s magazine exceeds it in circula- 
tion and advertising revenue. 


It must be a real pleasure and satis- 
faction to you to have directed the progress 
of such an institution, which has prospered 
so in editorial prestige, circulation and 


advertising. 
Cordially yours, 


Lc Benn 
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Here’s a 
Copy Suggestion 


As MOTHERS buy more 
than other women, it fol- 
lows that the advertising 
appeal should be addressed 
more to mothers than just 


merely to WOMEN. 


The best way to study the 
appeal to mothers is to read 


-The Mother’s Magazine, 
and learn how the Editors 
do it. 


They know. ) 


It will help any advertiser? 
or advertising man if they 
form the habit of reading 
The Mother’s Magazine 
every month. 
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‘A Scheme That Has 
Swindled Advertisers 
Eager for Export Sales 





A Fraud Order of the United 


States Government Reveals the . 


Operations of a Bland Young 
‘Man About Whose. Methods 
United States Concerns Should 
Be Informed 





| Ppa Meena on the part of 
manufacturers and advertis- 
ers in the United States to make 
sales in Latin America has re- 
sulted, during the past two or 
three years, in a new and un- 
pleasant experience for many of 
them. Consignments of adver- 
tised goods, of formidable aggre- 
gate value, have been shipped to 
José H. Oviedo, or the Oviedo 
Lumber Company, or some other 
individual or firm of plausible 
name in Costa Rica, only to dis- 
appear as though they had fallen 
into the deep, blue sea, insofar as 
remuneration to the shippers was 
concerned. 

The correspondence leading up 
to the placing of orders from San 
José or Puntarenas or other 
points in Costa Rica has had all 
the earmarks of the best commer- 
cial practice, and the advertising 
literature sent as “bait” has been 
so impressive that it is small won- 
der that some of the leading firms 
in the export trade have been de- 
ceived. 

It is a brand new form of in- 
ternational swindle that the Unit- 
ed States Post-Office Department 
is endeavoring to nip by a fraud 
order issued against Oviedo and 
all his various “dummies” in Costa 
Rica. That this novelty in. the 
field of frauds operated through 
the mails was so successful is at- 
tributed by the Government in- 
spectors who investigated the 
scheme to two timely weaknesses 
on the part of American business 
men, of which the Costa Rican 
,took shrewd advantage. The first 


of these is the present overmas- 
tering desire of many American 
firms to establish export trade 
with Central and South America. 
In the eagerness to enroll Latin- 


American customers some sellers 
have not been as careful as they 
would be in domestic operations, 
to ascertain a buyer’s credit rat- 
ing. This leniency was evidently 
stretched for the benefit of the 
swindler in Costa Rica from the 
very fact that the facilities for 
obtaining credit ratings from 
this Central American republic 
are not so good as in the case of 
some of the larger and more 
prominent Latin-American coun- 
tries. 


THEIR LESSON ON FOREIGN FOIBLES 
LEARNED TOO WELL 


Even more adaptable to the 
swindler’s ends than the over- 
weening desire to sell in the other 
Americas was another factor that 
dovetailed with it, namely the 
clamor to the effect that firms in 
the United States have been un- 
duly suspicious of Latin-American 
customers. Time and again, dur- 
ing the past few years, it has been 
impressed upon American manu- 
facturers who were about to seek 
export business that the Latin 
Americans are sensitive to a de- 
gree in their business dealings, 
and that their pride has in many in- 
stances been deeply wounded by 
reflections upon their financial re- 
sponsibility and by the blunt de- 
mands of American traders for 
cash payment before goods would 
be shipped. As a result of this 
propaganda for a little more po- 
liteness in our intercourse with 
our southern neighbors, some 
American firms seem to have 
grown nervous over the necessity 
of making any mention of terms 
of payment when soliciting busi- 
ness and this dread of seeming 
anxiety as to payment was an op- 
portunity that did not have to 
knock twice at the door of Sefior 
Oviedo. 

Moreover, this self-same disin- 
clination on the part of the aver- 
age American firm, new to the 
export field, to make hasty de- 
mand for payment from a languid 
customer, played into the Costa 
Rican’s hand in yet another way. 
It made complaints slow in filter- 
ing through to the United States 
Post-Office. Department. Indeed, 
there is evidence that Oviedo be- 
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gan his purchasing spree back in 
1912 or even earlier. First, he 
ordered supplies with a lavish 
hand for the Oviedo Lumber 
Company, which, according to let- 
ter-heads and attractive advertis- 
ing literature, printed in English, 
was engaged in the wholesale ex- 
port and import business at Mata 
Limon, on the Pacific Coast of 
Costa Rica. 

When the murmurs from Amer- 
ican creditors of the lumber com- 
-pany began to be audible-Oviedo 
began to operate under his own 
name. In the end he had em- 
ployed ten or more different indi- 
vidual and corporate names—the 
United States Post-Office has been 
returning to senders, marked 
“Fraudulent,” mail for that num- 
ber of different addresses—includ- 
ing José Oviedo & Son, E. Se- 
quera & Co., etc. Various addresses 
in Costa Rica figured in the rep- 
ertoire, although most of the mail 
was directed to be sent to San 
José. Incidentally, it may be 
noted as indicative of the up-to- 
date tactics. of this adventurer that 
whenever possible he made use of 
the parcel post—the transportation 
utility that American exporters 
have been urged to use whenever 
possible. The firm of Lake 
Brothers, of New Orleans, for ex- 
ample, has a bill of $68 for goods 
recently sent to Oviedo via parcel 
post. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKED 
When the Post-Office Depart- 


ment was moved to investigate 
Oviedo’s operations, a United 
States Consul was put on the 
trail, and he reported that the 
young man in Costa Rica “is the 
whole scheme himself.” It was 
found that he was receiving large 
amounts of valuable merchandise 
from the United States which he 
simply sold at reduced prices and 
pocketed the proceeds. He then 
called the bargain closed in so far 
as he was concerned and stir-up 
letters from creditors were, as a 
rule, blandly ignored. Even when 
the Post-Office Department de- 
manded that he show cause why 
his mail from the United States 
should not be stopped, he put up 
no defense other than a letter de- 





lightfully general in its terms, in 
which he declared that his busi- 
ness was legitimate. 

Officials at the Post-Office De- 
partment have been amazed at the 
number and the standing of the 
firms that have been victimized 
by this fraud, the very simplicity 
of which seems to have been a 
point in its favor. Inasmuch as 
the scheme is, in so far as the 
records of the Post-Office De- 
partment show, a new one, the 
officials feel that it is important 
that a warning be sounded to 
American firms that are adver- 
tising in foreign journals, particu- 
larly to American houses that ad- 
vertise to send goods by parcel 
post. Oviedo was evidently a 
close and discriminating student 
of American export advertise- 
ments, ‘and his whole plan of op- 
erations was, as has been ex- 
plained, carefully gauged to take 
advantage of the impressions as 
to Latin-American trade that have 
been encouraged in the United 
States. 





Tailors Join in Year’s 
Campaign 


The Merchant Tailors’ Association of 
St. Louis, Mo., has begun a newspaper 
advertising campaign, which it is 
ge to -have cover a full year. 

wo advertisements are to appear each 
week during the active months of 
March, April, May, June, September, 
October, November and December and 
one each week during the balance of 
the year. The bers of the i 
tion unanimously approved 
campaign. 

While the advertising will not attack 
the ready-made clothing industry, its 
purpose will be to drive home the su- 
perior points of tailor-made clothes and 
the advantages of buying them. . 

The “Honor Seal” of the National 
Association of Merchant Tailors is 
shown in each advertisement and dis- 
played by each member of the associa- 
tion, 

One of the ads which has already 
appeared has this to say regarding the 
“Honor Seal’: 

“An embodiment of principles and 
ideals. 

“The business of the merchant tailor 
should be founded upon a profound 
knowledge of the trade of tailor and 
its application to men of various statures 
arid stations in life. 

“Each member of the Merchant, 
Tailors’ Association of St. Louis pre- 
sents just such a business, and the 





of the 


Honor Seal is official notice to the 
public of where custom-made clothes 
can be had i 
faction.” 


with a certainty of satis- 
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NEW YORK 


AUSTRALIA 


N line with the great 
current . interest in ex- 
port, many manufacturers 


are considering possibilities 
for the sale of their goods 
in Australia. 


We have just sent a mem- 
ber of this organization to 
Australia to study market 
conditions and to review the 
advertising situation there. 


- We would be glad to under- 


take specific studies for man- 
ufacturers interested in 
Australia. 


Cid 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 
In New York at 61 Broadway 





TORONTO 
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\ Pictorially presented, thisis 
a Cross-section of our °° 


subscription list in Ke 
Victoria County, Tex. } 
HESE pictures tell the story, wl 

they show the normal unit of I 

our subscription list in Texas, they scrik 
answer the question you naturally 10 


ask, “What kind of people can I 4 
reach through COMFORT?” 


They give a hint as to the amazing " 
buying power of our subscribers in 

the Lone Star state—and through ; 
the Cotton Belt—a section which that 
18¢ cotton has made so prosperous. in ( 


Are you interested in reach 
quarter prosperous families 
a magazine that pleases an 


Then why not use COMFOF 


W. H. GANNETT 


few York Office: 1628 Asdlian Hall. 


AVERAGE VALUE $38 775 WALTER JENKINS, J, Reoroontatv 





This CoMFORT home, for instance: 
Could You sell Your product 











LREADY we have analyzed 

our subscription list in one 

county of almost every state in the 

is Union. We find that COM- 
ir FORT readers in all of them 
show virtually the same high 


a average of prosperity. 

: A few special points we found 
“ in Victoria County were: 

of 1. That 10% of our sub- 
ey scribers had taken COMFORT 
lly 10 years or over. 
nT 2. 979% of them said. they 
% expected to renew their subscrip- 


. tion when it expired. 
gh 3. 95% of them admitted 
ch that they read the advertisements 


us. in COMFORT. 


| in reaching a million and a 

families like this through 
eases and influences them? 
COMFORT? 


INETT, Pub., Inc., | 
SUSTA, MAINE. 32 %CONSIDERING 


— . wm ceong BUYING AUTO~ 
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Over sixty-four million dollars will be spent during the 
' coming year by 2,310 Catholic Institutions. 


This is a conservative estimate, based ona C. P. A. 
analysis of 207 responses to a questionnaire of actual 
expenditures. It gives a new conception of the immense 
buying power of Catholic Institutions. 


Your product can be personally introduced to the buyers 
for these 2,310 Institutions— without additional cost— 
through our 


CO-OPERATION PLAN 


By this plan the advertiser using 336 lines in the May 
and June issues of EXTENSION MAGAZINE will 
secure a position in our permanent Catholic Buyer’s 
Guide. His largest advertisement, a 4oo-word story of 
his product and a return post card will appear in a form 
that insures the most favorable recognition and sales- 
co-operation. 


All this in addition to reaching over 170,000 of the best 
Catholic families in the United States. 


Last forms for the Guide close April 
5th. Wire reservations today. 


Gxransion Macezmne 


“More than 170,000 subscribers, the cream of 
America’s 17,022,879 Catholics.” 


F. Pk bday idol je. LEE & WILLIAMSON AMES K. BOYD 
eral Manager Eastern Representatives vertising Manager 


General Offices: 223 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Advertising Offices: Flatiron Building, NEW YORK CITY 
Member cAudit Bureau of Circulations 














Ad Writer’s Output Compared 
With That of Famous Authors 


Some of Latter Write Popular Fiction Hardly More Rapidly Than Ad 
Men Write Technical Copy 


By Charles Stirrup 


Fr is a deeply interesting matter 
to everybody, this question of 
how many words of good copy a 
week he can reasonably be expect- 
ed to produce. , Here are a few 
further considerations. 

The late Jack London made a 
name for himself not only as a 
brilliant and virile writer of full- 
blooded stories, but as an author 
of remarkable output. Novel 
after novel bearing his name made 
its appearance in the book stores, 
and critics the world over com- 
mented on his literary fecundity. 
London, ‘as a writer, was a man 
of regular habits) He made a 
practice of typing 1,000 words 
every day, and allowed nothing 
but extraordinary circumstances 
to prevent his doing so. He never 
wrote more than 6,000 or 7,000 
words a week, and averaged one 
or two thousand fewer. 

Another author whose produc- 
tivity in itself has made him cele- 
brated is the English weaver of 
thrilling stories of international 
intrigue and “baffling” murder 
mysteries, E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Fame and fortune have come to 
him through fifty novels written 
in twenty-five years—an average 
of two a year. Assuming these 
novels to average 120,000 words 
in length—a liberal -estimate—we 
find that Mr. Oppenheim’s weekly 
total of words written is less than 


’ 


COMPARATIVELY SMALL OUTPUT 


Here, then, we have two men 
remarkable for the volume of 
their work, each with an output 
only one-fourth that of the re- 
quirement stipulated in a recent 
advertisement for a copy-writer. 
There is significance in the cir- 
cumstance that the copy produc- 
tion of each of these writers of 
fiction approximates to that which 


R. Bigelow Lockwood told us in ‘. 


Printers’ INK of February 1 is 
regarded as a good average in 
the field of technical advertising. 

Some copy is, of course, much 
easier to write than other kinds. 
Twenty years’ experience of jour- 
nalism, fiction writing, and the 
preparation of. advertising copy 
leaves me in no doubt whatever 
that the last mentioned calls for 
more careful thought than any 
other form of literary effort that 
I have undertaken. The prac- 
ticed reporter, who has gathered 
his story, can dash it off at high 
speed. The journalist can write 
a special or an editorial on a sub- 
ject he has mastered with com- 
parative ease and fluency. The 
fictionist, once he has obtained a 
good grip of his tale, often finds 
its plot unfold without much ef- 
fort. The reporter, the editorial 
writer, and the story-teller must 
interest their readers and write 
well in the doing thereof; but the 
writer of advertising copy has, in 
addition, to convince a fair per- 
centage of those who read what 
he says that they need the goods 
or service he brings to their atten- 
tion. He has to succeed as a writ- | 
er and salesman, too. The strength 
of every sentence, the exact im- 
pression it is likely to have on 
prospective purchasers, has to be 
considered with meticulous care 
if copy is to bring profitable re- 
sults, 

So much depends upon adver- 
tising matter; it represents so 
much money, often thousands of 
dollars, that no _ conscientious 
copy-writer will allow it to pass 
out of his hands until he has ex- 
hausted his best efforts upon it. 
It calls,-so far as my experience 
goes, for much more drastic re- 
vision than any other writing. It 
demands more condensation. It 
necessitates the expenditure of 
more time, for often to write a 
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thousand words he must “dig” for 
a day. 

One thousand words of good 
advertising copy represents a sat- 
isfactory day’s work. Five thou- 
sand words a week is an average 
sufficient to mark an ad writer as 
one of the capable men of his: pro- 
fession. The man who attempted 
to produce 20,000 a week would be 
the author of a mass of rubbish 
or would soon become a nervous 
wreck. 


Changes on Toronto Business 
Paper 

Frank Alexander, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Dry Goods Review, 
Toronto, has been appointed advertising 
manager of -Canadian Grocer. Alex. 
Wales, who has been on the staff of 
the MacLean Publishing Company for 
many years, succeeds Mr. Alexander-on 
Dry Goods Review. 


Advertising Manager of New 
York “Telegraph” 


Herbert A. Hallett has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Morning 
Telegraph, New York. He held this 
position for six years, prior to three 
years ago. For a short time recently 
he has been manager of the paper’s 
motion picture department. 


Atlas Club Frolic 


The sixteenth annual frolic of the 
Atlas Club will be held in Chicago at 
the Congress Hotel, Saturday, March 31. 
The feature of the programme will be 
“The Atlas Advertising Revue of 1917,” 
a travesty gn advertising work and the 
men in it. 


Agency for Arrow Motors 


The advertising account of the Arrow 
Motor & Machine Company, manufac- 
turer of portable motors for rowboats, 
and also stationary motors, has been se- 
cured by Street & Finney, Inc., New 
York. é 


Margarine Sales Advertised 
The John F. Jelke Company, of Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of “Good Luck” 


margarine, is running a campaign in 
newspapers featuring a detailed sales 
statement for the past four months. 
Capital is made of the fact that 17,282,- 
932 pounds were sold in that period. 


Danby Joins “Judge” 


Robert J. Danby has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Puck to become 
special representative of Judge, effective 
March 26. 





Those Government Inves- 
tigations 


Such sanguine individuals as look 
upon a governmental investigation as 
likely to afford felief ‘from the high 
cost of living will find little encourage- 
ment in the following’ statement, made 
in Congress not long ago by Richard 
W. Austin, of Tennessee: 

“Now, we have had in the last eight 
years seven investigations by commis- 
sions and committees. We had the 
Money Trust investigation; we had the 
Sugar Trust investigation; we had 
the Steel Trust investigation; we had 
the industrial investigation; we had the 
immigration investigation; we had the 
Colorado coal strike and the Michigan 
copper investigation, and the Post-Office 
Department was investigated in the 
Sixty-second Congress. e have had 
seven investigations, and they covered 
over 100 volumes of testimony and hear- 
ings, eosting countless thousands of 
dollars, and to this good day there is 
not.a man, to my knowledge, who has 
ever read a single volume of the testi- 
mony; and in the line of legislation 
practically nothing has been done.” 


Education as a Trust Com- 
pany’s Function 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, advertised recently that 
it had fourteen business books for free 
distribution to those asking for copies. 
These books treat of ills, Trusts, 
Foreign Exchange, Federal Bill of Lad- 
ing Act, Cost Systems, etc. The primary 
purpose of the bank in seeking a wider 
distribution of the books was to broaden 
the knowledge of men and women on 
subjects relating to the business of a 
trust company. With this wider educa- 
tion will naturally come increased need 
of the service that such a company 
renders, 


Advertising Manager Made 


Director 


William E. Kreidler, advertising man- 
ager of the John Shillito Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected a director and 
secretary of the company. He will con- 
tinue to act as advertising manager. 


Nagle With “Modern 
Hospital” ‘ 
A. F. Nagle, Jr., formerly of W. F. 
Long & Co., Advertising and Selling 
Magazine, and the George Batten Com- 
any, has joined the New York staff of 
he Modern Hospital, St. Louis. ~ 


With Kansas City Agency 


T. A. Butler, formerly advertising 
manager of the Butler Manufacturing 
Company, is now associated with Baxter 
Advertising Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mapping Out The Boston Canvass 


Help your Boston salesmen conserve their sales energy 
.—help them cut out all waste motion, all guesswork in con- 
nection with the Boston canvass—help them speed up their 
calls and get a stronger grip on their work. 


The Merchandising Service Department of the 
Boston American will help your men map out each day’s 
canvass, show them all the short cuts so they can make 
every move count. We have here Trade Maps which show 
the exact location of grocers and druggists—arranged in 
order of call. These maps are for the use of salesmen 
while in Boston. 


' And that is only a part of the work done by this 
department. We are equipped to make thorough trade 
investigations, to analyze local market conditions and dig 
up facts which will help advertisers strengthen their Boston 


‘campaigns. 


Ask us how this department works—what we have done 
for advertisers—vou’ll not be obligated in any way. 





80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
504 Hearst Building 
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The Theatregoing Habit 
Regulates Repetition 


IHINK of the economy of regulat- 
our tion in proportion 
rk ple oe ta in- 
dividual ! 
In a periodical this is impossible, because 
your repetition is rigidly fixed by the 
periods of publication—weekly or monthy 
—and then only with regular subscribers, 
irrespective of their comparative im- 
portance, 
When you use more than one periodical, 
you upset even this meagre means of 
calculation, because a material degree of 
duplication exists which you cannot, 
of course, control. 
Strauss Theatre Programs are issued for 
forty different theatres, but the duplica- 
tion is immaterial because people seldom 
_attend the same play twice—and your 
repetition is automatically adjusted to 
the worth-whileness of the individual. 
For to some people the theatre is in the 
nature of a “weekly”—to others in the 
nature of a “semi-monthly ”—and the 
frequency is in direct ratio to their eco- 
nomic standing and influence. 
In Strauss Theatre Programs, therefore, 
as in no other kind of medium, your 
repetition is automatically adjusted, as 
you would like to adjust it, if you were 
able to adjust it deliberately. 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
programs for all the principal theatres 


in New Tori 





Washington Crisps in Bid for 
School-Child Support 


Mother Goose Teaser Copy in Chicago Newspapers Marks Start of 
Ingenious Campaign 


HE United Cereal Mills, 

makers of Washington Crisps, 
have come to the conclusion that 
there is nothing to be gained by 
sitting down and wishing for the 
war to end, bringing with it an 
end to the high price of raw ma- 
terials. Neither do they find any 
consolation in the fact that if the 
high price of corn is lopping off 
the big end of their profits, it is 
doing the same to the profits of 
their competi- 
tors. The solu- 
tion, as they see 
it, is either to 
increase the re- 
tail selling price 
or increase 
turn-over—and 
of the two 
courses they 
have selected 
the latter as be- 
ing the more 
desirable. They 
are going after 
the increased 
turn-over by 
capitalizing the 
often demon- 
strated ability 
of the Ameri- 
can youngster 





wants when he 
wants it. 


prey GOSE 


to get what he ee to the pe 


Grocery Clerk 


sand school children in Illinois 
who will suddenly develop a de- 
cided craving for Washington 
Crisps. It is also natural to sup- 
pose that this craving will con- 
tinue, in fact, it is quite possible it 
will continue not only until the 
Mother Goose family. is complete, 
but for some time after. The 
United Cereal Mills believe that 
their product has the necessary re- 
peat qualities to make such a plan 
practical. 

To make sure 
that every bene- 
fit may be de- 
rived from the 
campaign, all 
avenues will be 
utilized. The 
first copy, which 
is already ap- 
pearing in a list 
of Illinois news- 
papers, and the 
street-cars, is of 
the teaser type. 
It makes a 
strong appeal to 
the curiosity. 
The slogan of 
the campaign: 
“Just say Moth- 
er Goose to the 
Grocery Clerk” 
has _ started all 
Chicago won- 








In a word, the 
United Cereal 
Mills have in- 
augurated a campaign to win 
over the school children by pack- 
ing with each carton of Wash- 
ington Crisps a Mother Goose 
doll. There is a different doll 
for each Mother Goose char- 
acter—Little Jack Horner, Tommy 
Tucker, Jack and Jill, and all the 
rest of the family. included. It is 
only natural that as soon as the 
word gets abroad that these char- 
acters can be obtained free in a 
package of. Washington Crisps, 


there will be a good many thou- s 


TEASER COPY PRECEDING THE DRIVE 


dering. When 
this teaser 
campaign has 
worked the public up to the proper 
pitch, the schools will be systemat- 
ically worked by crews of demon- 
strators, who will distribute litera- 
ture to the children. These dem- 
onstrators will be provided with 
specially painted automobiles. 
The grocery trade is also be- 
ing worked thoroughly, so as 
to avoid the pitfalls which in 
the past handicapped campaigns 
depending on clerk support. 
Special dealer literature has 
been prepared for distribution 
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agriculture, foods and markets, consti- 
tuting chapter one of the Consolidated 
Laws.” It has been read twice, ordered 
printed, and committed to the Committee 


to customers who come in 
and say “Mother Goose” to the 
clerk. As the campaign progresses 
other devices will be used to keep 
interest alive and firmly impress 
the Washington Crisp idea on the 
coming generation, as well as on 
the trade itself. 

The campaign is more or less 
of an experiment, and for that 
reason is being confined to the 
home territory. But if it “pans 
out” the idea is to expand it grad- 
ually, zone by zone, until the en- 
tire country is covered.. “It is our 
hope,” said an official connected 
with the company to a represen- 
tative of Printers’ INK, “that the 
immediate increase in sales will 
easily absorb the cost of this cam- 
paign, and early returns indicate 
that it ought to do this without 
difficulty. But even if immediate 
sales are disappointing, we will 
still believe that the campaign is 
justified from the standpoint of 
business insurance. Long experi- 
ence’ in the cereal business has 
convinced us that there is no 
surer way to provide a future out- 
let than to cultivate the coming 
generation of American, men and 
women. We do not believe we 
are visionary when we say that a 
great percentage of the children 
who develop a liking for Wash- 
ington Crisps as a result of this 
Mother Goose campaign, will re- 
main Washington Crisp  con- 
sumers for many years to come, 
and who knows but the educa- 
tional work we are now doing 
may not result in these children 
of to-day giving their children in 
turn, the products which are as- 
sociated so pleasantly with their 
own childhood ?” ’ 


Wicks Bill to Regulate Food 
Business in New York 


Dealers in food products are consider- 
ably aroused over the drastic provisions 
of the Wicks Bill in the New York Leg- 
islature. A mass meeting of wholesale 
produce men in New York City on 
March 14 voiced strenuous opposition to 
the proposal to create a Commission of 


Agriculture, Food and Markets with ex- 
tensive powers over the business of dis- 
tributing food products. 

he measure referred to is Senate bill 
588, introduced on behalf of the Wicks 
Legislative. Investigating Committee. 

t is entitled “An Act in relation to 


on Agriculture. The provisions which 
are of general interest are those defining 
unfair busimess practice, which would 
be made misdemeanors by the bill. They 
apply only to dealing in food products, 
and the most important ones are the fol- 


lowing: Uniai 
nfair 


Sec, -3. 
BOAR, i 5. cakes 

1. Discrimination between communi- 
ties based on whether or not competi- | 
tion is present. 

2. Refusing to deal with more than 
one person’ in a community, or, if deal- 
ing with others, dealing with them only 
at a higher rate or under unfavorable 
conditions. ; 

3. Simulating competition by doing 
business under different names. | 

4. Charging an excessive price or 
otherwise unfairly manipulating prices. 


practices enumer- 


9. Any device seeking to dispose of 
articles upon the established reputation 
of another. 

Sec. 10 would create a Commission of 
Agriculture, Food and Markets, to be 
composed of the chairman of the Public 
Service Commission, Second District, the 
Commissioner of Public Markets of the 
City of New York, and five commission- 
ers to be appointed bcd the Governor. To 
this commission would be entrusted the 
enforcement of the Act, its orders being 
subject to review by the courts. The 
punishment for violation of the Act 
would be a fine of $50 to $200, or im- 
prisonment for from one to six months, 
or both; but, after the commission had 
made an order in a given case, one who 
violated it would be liable to a penalty 
of $1000 a day as long as the violation 
continued. 

It will be observed that the section of 
the bill, quoted above, not only pro- 
hibits exclusive agencies for food prod- 
ucts, but also forbids a concern’s doing 
business under more than one name. 
The act does not say whether this would 
apply to a holding company operating 
two subsidiaries in the same line. The 
provision that would: be likely to make 
the most trouble, however, is that which 
makes a misdemeanor of “charging an. 
excessive price or otherwise unfairly 
manipulating prices.”” The power which 
that clause would give the Commission 
may easily be imagined. But its scope 
would be still further enlarged by the 
last paragraph of Sec. 3, which reads: 
“The enumeration herein of certain busi- 
ness acts, practices or methods shall not 
be construed as excluding other acts, 
practices or methods. nor in any degree 
limiting the power of the Commission to 
investigate and determine what other 
business acts, practices and methods are 
unfair and illegal.” 

As a result of protests the bill has 
been substantially modified and some 
of its more objectionable provisions 
stricken out, but what its final form 
will be remains to be seen. 


C. L. Pening has succeeded J. B. 
Welle as office manager of the Transfer 
and Storage Publishing Corporation, 
New York. Mr. Welle is now on the 
advertising staff. 
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Mr. GEORGE J. AUER adds to a report to Mr. Crowe:— 
“P, S—My experience as advertising manager of the Schenec- 
tady Gazette, Albany Knickerbocker Press and the Atlanta 
Georgian covers 15 years but I have never been so enthusiastic 
as I am about the new line of creative stuff I am just starting 
in on for the American. Three contracts the first week show 
how practical the thing is.” 


; 
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“When I use Nature’s colors in the repro- 
duction of merchandise, the increase in 
my sales is 1,000% over the old method 
of black-and-white.” One of the largest 
national’ advertisers made the above 
statement. 


Do you know that we will sit in con- 
ference with you, plan your sales 
campaign, create ideas, design and pro- 
duce “ Printed Salesmen” with real sales 
creation value? 
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and advice of men who are daily working 
with some of the largest advertisers is 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 
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worth anything to you— THIS IS 


Even though you may be pleased with 


your “Printed Salesmen” as they appear 
to-day, you would like to know, for your 
own protection, if they can be improved. 


one. Our salesmen will call when- 
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Selling Stunts that Hold the 


Buyer’s Interest 


Devices of Salesmen That Often Lead to Sales 


By Charles Kaye 


A SALESMAN entered a small- 
town drug store. “Good 


“T’m selling in- 


day,” zhe greeted. 
secticides.” : 

“Don’t want any—lots left over 
from last season,” replied the 
druggist. He was not in a par- 
ticularly amiable mood that morn- 
ing. 

“Too bad for the bugs,” laughed 
back the salesman, fishing from 
out his pocket a mysterious black 
leather case. “Ever see anything 
like this before?” he asked, pour- 
ing out the contents of one of the 
vials it contained. 

The druggist stopped filling his 
liniment bottles. “Sure,” he re- 
plied, gingerly fingering a couple 
of mummified potato bugs. “Im- 
bricated snout beetles, darn their 
old hides. Many’s the one I’ve 
knocked off the vines into an old 
tin can.” 

Before the druggist knew it he 
was listening to a straight selling 
talk of Paris Green. Later he 
checked over his stock and found 
he hadn’t so-much left after all. 
The salesman also had some twigs 
from apple trees, showing the dec- 
orations of the San Jose scale, and 
a clever little glass case in which 
gracefully reposed the male and 
female of the species Tussock 
moth, impaled upon pins. 

Not only Paris Green did the 
druggist buy, but a stock of. Ar- 
senate of Lead and a barrel or 
two of Lime Sulfur Solution.. 

Buyers are usually busy men. 
They are apt to become wearied 
of the same monotonous selling 
talks. If your buyer happens to 
be a retail merchant the salesman 
must often sandwich in a few 
terse arguments while his pro- 
spective customer is waiting on 
trade. Getting his attention is 
- difficult—holding it is more so. 

A test of most any kind appeals 
to one’s childish instinct to see 


what is going to happen. Real- “ 


izing this, a number of national, 
advertisers have planned the out- 
fits of their representatives so 
they contain materials for quick 
selling demonstrations. Two or 
three years ago the National Lead 
Company advertised a. free blow- 
pipe’ for conyerting corroded 
white lead back into the metallic 
state—thereby proving its freedom 
from adulterants. People have 
told me the test never meant very 
much, but I do know it captivated 
the interest of merchant, con- 
tractor, and homebuilder alike. 
Often I have seen men puffing as- 
siduously at a candle flame 
through the hlow-pipe who never 
would have blinked an eyelash at 
the. mere statement that this par- 
ticular brand didn’t contain any 
“inert pigment.” 

Brass polish may sound an easy 
article to sell. But almost every 
merchant is usually overstocked. 
Specialty men make it their hobby. 
Consequently the market possibil- 
ities did not seem encouraging for 
a new product launched some 
months ago. It was an excellent 
article—but so were others, and 
the dealer had fifty-seven varieties 
stacked on his shelves and coun- 
ters. 

The solution was a demonstra- 
tion. The salesmen were equipped 
with a strip of brass, cheese- 
cloth, and a small jar of corrod- 
ing paste. It was something new 
to watch metal. tarriish in ten sec- 
onds and then be brought back to 
its original luster by a few mo- 
ments’ brisk polishing. It fo- 
cused the dealer’s attention and 
made him forget about all other 
polishes he had in stock. Here 
is another thing that worked: 
The salesman polished a section 
of some article in the store—a 
nameplate, electric light switch, 
etc., leaving half the surface in 
its discolored state to show the 
contrast. 
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A grocer told me that he once 
baught a stock of matches be- 
cause the drummer demonstrated 
they could be struck under water. 

A successful salesman who sold 
roof cement would fill a basin 
with water to show that he could 
stop the holes in a piece of tin 
while it was wet. Similarly, he 
demonstrated: the leakproof qual- 
ities of his particular material. 

Quite an ingenious outfit was 
rigged up to sell a white roof 
paint. Pittsburgh factory man- 
agers might smile at the thought 
of coating their roofs with white, 
but in some Southern States it is 
quite common. White is a re- 
flector of heat, and factories fin- 
ished thus are much cooler than 
those where the traditional black 
coating prevails. In summer the 
top floors of many factories are 
uninhabitable—white roof paint 
would do the trick and keep them 
cool. This was to be the big sales 
argument. 

To put across his idea the man- 
ufacturer had to demonstrate the 
difference in temperature. This 
he did by constructing a section 
of tin with ends turned up some- 
thing like metal bookracks. One 
end_was painted white, the other 
black. In the center a lighted can- 
dle was placed, and on each end a 
small pellet of bees’-wax stuck 
to the tin. In thirty seconds the 
one on the black end melted off— 
a minute and a half later the one 
gg white end warmed up and 
ell. 

Agents for a rotary ball-bearing 
ventilator carry with them a 
model, which better than a thou- 
sand words explains the princi- 
ples of semi-mechanical ventila- 
tion. A manufacturer of insulat- 
ing brick equips his selling force 
with a torch and sample bricks. 
Long after the surface has become 
white hot you are able to hold 
your hand against the opposite 
side without discomfort. The 
same experiment is then tried 
with a fire brick or common red, 
and the prospect immediately 
notes the difference. This demon- 
stration also lends itself to rather 
striking advertising displays. Hit- 
ting the varnish on a wood panel 


to show that “you dent the wood, 
but you cannot break the film” is 
somewhat ancient, but it always 
gets an audience. It is especially 
effective when you let the prospect 
do the pounding himself—he sees 
there is no trick to it. 

This short article does not at- 
tempt to exhaust the possibilities 
of the thing. The illustrations 
have been picked somewhat at 
random from different trades. 
Nevertheless they indicate the op- 
portunities for original thought 
in this direction and suggest a 
few ways and means for focusing 
the dealer’s attention. 


To Mobilize the Movies for 
Defense 


The Associated Motion Picture Adver- 
tisers, made up of advertising managers 
of various motion picture producers and 
distributors, have offered their services 
to the National Government in teaching 
patriotism and preparedness. There are 
various avenues along which it is pro- 
posed to work, but the one which is the 
most closely allied to the motion picture 
industry is the organization of a bureau 
in New York City to prepare moving 
picture reels picturing army and navy 
maneuvres and other subjects that 
should awaken a feeling of patriotism 
among the patrons of “movie” theaters. 
Screen slides will also be prepared with 
proper slogans and patriotic appeal 
which will induce recruiting. 


Assistant Publisher of Chicago 
“American” 


M. C. Meigs has heen appointed as- 
sistant publisher of the Chicago Even- 
ing American. He has been in the plan 
department of Lord & Thomas and pre- 
viously was on the advertising staff of 
the Chicago Examiner and advertising 
manager of the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company, of Racine, Wis. 


Appointment by Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Company 


Richard Klau, Jr., has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Company, Milwaukee, to 
succeed A, C. Fernekes, whose appoint- 
ment to a similar position with the Buf- 
falo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
jo announced in Printers’ Inx last 
week. 


Case Joins United Motors 


J. M. Case has joined the United 
Motors Company, of Grand Rapids, as 
sales and advertising manager. e€ was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Scripps-Booth Corporation. 





Railways Seek Farmer Support 
Through Educational Campaign 


They Believe That a Frank Discussion of Their Problems Will Correct 
Mistaken Ideas Concerning Them and Afgsist in an Intelligent 
Solution of Some of the Railroads’ Problems 


Am important advertising cam- 
paign has recently been 
launched in agricultural publica- 
tions for the purpose of placing 
before the farmer correct infor- 
mation in regard to the national 
problems of the transportation 
corporations. The Railway Ex- 
ecutives’ Advisory Committee, rep- 
resenting 90 per cent of the rail- 
road mileage of the United. States, 
is back of the campaign. Thirty 
State or sectional farm papers 
with intensive circulations are 
being employed. If the advertis- 
ing, from an educational view- 
point, is as successful as it is be- 
lieved it will be, other mediums 
will probably be used. 


NOW REALIZE IMPORTANCE OF GET- 
TING GOOD WILL 


The importance of public good 
will has never been so greatly ap- 
preciated by the railroads and 
other public utilities as at the pres- 
ent time. Their attitude toward 
the people they serve is no loriger 
one of indifference. They have 
learned by bitter experience that 
their prosperity depends upon the 
attitude of the public toward them. 
The success of no enterprise is ‘so 
dependent upon co-operation as 
the railroad industry. Good will 
is developed through fair freight 
and passenger rates, adequate 
‘ train service, up-to-date equip- 
ment, courteous employees, and 
due consideration for the comfort 
of its patrons. Railroad officials 
‘have often complained of what 
they consider unjust legislation. 
They now realize that in many in- 
stances laws affecting them have 
been enacted because of their fail- 
ure to take the public into their 
confidence and supply them with 
information regarding their af- 
fairs. 

Up to two and a half years ago 
the railroads acted upon all gen: 
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eral matters as independent units, 
each working out its salvation ac- 
cording to its own ideas. There 
was no concert of action, no join- 
ing of hands to work for the 
common good. Then the Rail- 
way Executives’ Advisory. Com- 
mittee was organized for the pur- 
pose of dealing in a collective 
way with fundamental national 
problems. In its personnel are in- 
cluded the heads of the most im- 
portant railway systems of the 
United States. The list of mem- 
bers includes the following: 


Chairman, Frank Trumbull, Chair- 
man, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.; 
B. F. Bush, Receiver, Missouri Pacific 
. J. Earling, President, Chi- 
cago, kee & St. Paul Ry. Co.; 
Howard Elliott, President, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co.; W. 
ts Harahan, President, Seaboard Air 

ine Ry. Co.; Walker D. Hines, Chair- 
man, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co.; Hale Holden, President, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co; L. F. 
Loree, President, Delaware & Hudson 
Co.; R. S. Lovett, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific R. R. Co.; 
. H. Markham, President, Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Co.; Samuel Rea, President, 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; A. H. Smith, 
President, New York Central Lines; 
F. D. Underwood, President, Erie R. 

. Co.; H. Walters, Chairman, Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. €o.; Daniel Willard, 
President, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.; 
Francis H. Sisson, Assistant Chairman, 
and Counsel, Alfred P. Thom, General 
Counsel, Southern Railway Co. 


Francis H. Sisson, assistant to 
the chairman, in telling of the 
work of the committee, said: “In 
addition to representing the rail- 
roads in problems of national 
regulation and _ legislation, the. 
committee is endeavoring to 
act as the spokesman for the 
railroads in explaining their po- 
sition to the public, in the hope 
that a better understanding of 
railroad problems on the part’ of 
the public will lead to a fairer 
treatment of the railroads and the 
promotion of both the railroad 
and the public interest. 
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“In that work it is employing 
all of the mediums of publicity 
which are available-to it. Rail- 
road folders, menu cards, station 
posters, etc., are used extensively, 
carrying statements of fact and 
comment on railroad matters. 
Newspaper and magazine articles, 
public addresses, display advertis- 
ing, and extensive circularizing 
are all availed of as opportunity 
offers. 

“The purpose of the committee 
is not only to state the facts about 
the railroad business for a better 
public ‘understanding, but to cor- 
rect misstatements which ge con- 
stantly appearing in regard to 
these matters. An important part 


of the work of the committee in 
this connection is in presenting 
the case of the railroads to the 
Joint Congressional Committee of 
Inquiry, which has been author- 
ized. by Congress to conduct a 
thorough investigation into the 
whole problem -of transportation, 
in the hope of perfecting the 
present system of regulation. 

“Tt is believed that there will 
be a very considerable public in- 
terest in the developments of the 
hearings, and that through them 
important progress can be made 
in acquainting the public with the 
elements of the railroad problem. 
It is then the hope of the railroads 
that on the basis of the facts 

established by the Joint 
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and Railroads 


Trees Problem Must Be Solved 
ure 


THE Spyies oe Credit Banking Systems the opera- 
HE ereatet i Aion of regional divisions under 
Federal supervision is well 


a illustrated. 
‘The railroads seek @ similar éolution 
to the continued welfare and busi- of their problem. 
Commerce Is Nation Wide 


The farmer Wants ‘free trade 


and to supply information on 
request. 
This ig the first of several brief 


Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee 


Committee and the bette 
understanding following 
it, a constructive pro- 
gramme of legislation 
may be built up which 
will unify railroad reg- 
ulation, thus increasing 
operating. efficiency, 
eliminating waste, im- 
proving credit, and mak- 
ing possible both the or- 
derly conduct and the 
orderly growth of the 
transportation busingss 
in harmony with the pub- 
lic demands and the pub- 
lic need. 

“The public cherishes 
many delusions about 
the railroad business 
which the facts quickly 
destroy, such as Govern- 
ment ownership, watered 
stock, executive salaries, 
large earnings, etc. That 
is part of the work of 
this committee. The rail- 
roads also face collec- 
tively a number of ser- 
ious problems, such as 
car shortage, labor diffi- 
culties, inadequate equip- 
ment, impaired credit, 
valuation proceedings, 
low rates, multiple reg- 
ulation, and other mat- 
ters in which the public 
attitude is the determin- 
ing factor. 

“Tt is our hope that by 
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ter, better public treatment and 
a greater degree of sympathy and 
co-operation can be secured.” 

It was not until the beginning 
of this year that the committee 


decided to employ advertising to 


bring before the people’ certain 
important facts relating to the 
railroads that it deemed they 
should know in order to judge 
correctly and fairly as to legisla- 
tive measures that from time to 
time come before Congress. As 
the committee regards the farmers 
as, perhaps, the most important 
class with which the railroads 
have to deal, because they are the 
most numerous, and supply a large 
proportion of the freight they 
carry, its first advertising cam- 
paign is directed to them. The 
importance of the farmers to the 
railroads can hardly be overesti- 
mated. They are mutually de- 
pendent upon each other. The 
farmer cannot cash in on his crops 
unless he can move them to a 
profitable market. He depends 
upon the railroads to transport his 
grain and other products at a rea- 
sonable freight rate. The rail- 
roads, on the other hand, must 
have the support of the farmers, 
for they supply the bulk of their 
income; otherwise they will face 
bankruptcy. 

The copy that is being used in 
the committee’s campaign deals 
with subjects in which the farmers 
themselves are vitally interested. 
One of the advertisements headed 
“What Every Farmer Wants” 
gives cheap and efficient transpor- 
tation as his great need, and tells 
how it may be secured. The text, 
in part, is as follows: 


The present situation of the railroads 
presents two alternatives, efficient fed- 
eral regulation or federal ownership. 

he experience of other countries 
proves conclusively that government 
ownership of railroads.is more costly 


and less efficient than the system of pri- 
vate ownership in this country. Phe 
railroads of the United States have the 
lowest freight rates, the smallest capi- 
talization per mile, the highest operating 
efficiency and pay the highest wages of 
any railroads in the world. 


HIGH RATES ON GOVERNMENT ROADS 
The charge for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile on the government 
owhed roads of various countries and 
on the privately owned roads of the 


United States is shown in the following 
table: 
Average 
Freight rate 
per ton mile 

Germany (Gov’t Railways).. 1.24 cent 
France (Gov't Lag oon oy - 1.30 cent 
Australia—New South Wales 

(Gov’t Railways)......... 
Australia—South Australia 

(Gov’t Railways) 1.75 cent 
Switzerland (Gov’t Railways) 2.63 cent 
Canada (Private ownership) -76 cent 
United States (Private own- 

ership) .73 cent 

No railway system under government 
ewnieeny can show a record for cheap- 
ness and service approaching that of 
American railroads under private owner- 
ship. What. the railroad situation needs 
is the adoption of a system of national 
regulation that will encourage initiative 
and investment and enable the carriers 
to meet the growing requirements of 
American business. 


1.59 cent 


Another advertisement deals 
with “Better Prices and Broader 
Markets.” A discussion of the 
problems which the advertisements 
point out is invited, and the com- 
mittee offers to answer any ques- 
tions or supply further informa- 
tion. 

The results pf the advertise- 
ments already published in the 
farm papers have been most 
gratifying. Letters are being re- 
ceived from school teachers, 
superintendents, railroad men, 
farmers, town officials and even 
from Congressmen, asking for 
further information upon some of 
the topics taken up. The superin- 
tendent of schools at Morgan- 
town, N. C., wrote that the ques- 
tion of the Government owner- 
ship of railroads was to be dis- 
cussed in 30 schools in March. 
The subject is also being taken up 
at teachers’ institutes. 

These letters indicate that there 
is a wide-spread interest in the 
problems of the railroads. The 
people are seeking light. They 
are asking for definite informa- 
tion upon such topics as finances, 
cost of operation, deterioration of 
equipment, freight and passenger 
rates, laws regulating common 
carriers. After this and other 
educational advertising campaigns 
have been carried on for a rea- 
sonable length of time, members 
of the State legislatures and of 
Congress will be in a better posi- 
tion to act intelligently upon bills 
affecting the railroads. 


‘ 





Jobbers Advertise: to Save Terne 
Plate Industry 


Distributors Take Up Burden When Manufacturers Ignore Chance to 
Use Weapon Wielded With Effect by Competitors 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


f dggactesr ager’ by . the _ strides 
which the individual manu- 
facturers of various ° prepared 
roofings have made through their 
advertising campaigns, jobbers of 
terne plate in Philadelphia have 
combined in a territorial cam- 
paign to educate the public on the 
qualifications of that product as 
roofing material. The enterprise 
is general and “non-partisan,” the 
merits of no particular brand be- 
ing mentioned. 

There are many unusual fea- 
tures in the campaign, but the two 
which stand out most prominent- 
ly are the fact that tin roofing for 
years has been about the only 
product used in building \ con- 


struction which has not been ad- 
vertised, except perhaps sporad- 
ically. and locally, and the fact 
that it is a group of jobbers 
which is taking up the burden the 
manufacturers have refused to 
bear, in the determination to save 
an industry sound in itself but 
dangerously threatened by pro- 
gressive and aggressive competi- 
tion. Philadelphia, too, is the 
home of the terne plate ‘industry. 
Tin plate, of course, is not solid 
tin, The metal is too expensive 
and does not possess in itself all 
the properties required for prac- 
tical industrial or commercial use, 
so iron sheets, for strength, are 
plated with tin, for resistance to 
chemical action. Even 
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of the White House 


as well as the tin roofs of the 
Presidential Offices, prove 

fy that where the requirements 

<y of a roof are appearance com- 

bined with service, there can 

be no other choice but tin. For Roofing 


The Metal Club of Philadelphia 


P ng 


this combination, how- 
ever, leaves some 
things to be desired, 
and so a plating of 
lead is added. Terne 
plate, as its name in- 
_ dicates, is triple plate 
—iron, tin and/{ lead. 
It was a Philadel- 
phian, Joseph True- 
man, who in 1830 
originated ‘this triple- 
. me plate roofing material, 


Bon 
& Co. 
vhor 
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a Sts C0 and for years it was 


known as “Trueman’s 





tin,” being manufac- 
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Choose Tin for Your Roof 


That is if you want-a roof that 
will protect your property and 
felife. A tin roof can’t catch 
@ fire. It is storm-proof; it is 
weather-proof; and it makes 
life and one that needs 
or Roofing Information 


The Metal Club of Philadelphia 


Pee BR HADES 


tured principally in 
Philadelphia. 

Prior to this the 
only efficient roofing 
materials had been 
wood and slate shin- 
gles, both of which 
have certain inherent 
limitations. For in- 
stance, roofs with 
which they are cov- 

. ered ‘must Have a cer- 
tain degree of slant. 
Terne plate, with its 
ease of. manipulation 
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qualities was rapidly adopted all 
over the country. 

So firmly did it become en- 
trenched that its manufacturers 
felt that they could look with 
complacent disdain on the devel- 
opment of the various forms of 
prepared roofing which made their 
appearance on the market one by 
one, either as profitable side lines 
of big chemical industries or as 
the definite leading output under 
new processes. It might be neces- 
sary to advertise such “make- 
shifts” they felt, but the old 
stand-by, terne plate, known and 
used for years all over the world? 
Never! 


SCORN ADVERTISING WHILE OTHERS 
REAP 


And while these manufacturers 
went their complacent way, de- 
voting themselves exclusively to 
the production, of terne plate and 
leaving the jobbers to dispose of 
it as best they might, the makers 
of prepared roofings, led by such 
concerns as the Barber Asphalt 
Co., the Barrett Manufacturing 
Co., the General Roofing Co. (now 
the Certain-teed Products Corpor- 
ation), the Johns-Manville Co., 
the United Roofing and Manufac- 
turing Co. and many others 
leaped into the limelight of ad- 
vertising publicity and began to 
reap a rich harvest of profits. 

The word “leaped” is used ad- 
visedly, for they bought space 
lavishly in the magazines and in 
the farm publications. They made 
use of, and are making use of, 
newspaper advertising in terri- 
torial campaigns. They have 
flooded the country with special 
promotion literature. They have 
been advertising co-operatively 
with distributors of their lines. 
They have been making extensive 
use of trade publications. 

There are as yet no figures 
available for publication as to 
what the results of the advertis- 
ing for this period have been, but 
data collected for the Philadelphia 
jobbers show that in 1910 the out- 
put of prepared roofings had in- 
creased in the aggregate 40 per 
cent fromr 1889, or something over 
five and a half million dollars’ 


worth. In 1910, prepared roof- 
ing was humming along to the 
tune of over $19,000,000 annually, 
whereas the terne-plate manufac- 
turers were ambling along at the 
rate of $7,555,000, leading the 
slate producers by $2,000,000 and 
the clay tile manufacturers by 
about * $5,000,000, with the last 
named coming strong, however. 

In the meantime the manufac- 
turers of terne plate held firmly to 
a viewpoint similar to that of the 
grocer who was once heard to ex- 
press the theory that “only those 
firms advertise which don’t need 
to. Take Ivory Soap and Quaker 
Oats, for instance. Why should 
they be advertised? Everybody 
asks for them anyhow.” 

When asked how he accounted 
for the phenomenal growth of 
sales in Campbell’s Soups, he re- 
plied with mysterious suspicion, 
“T have no evidence, you under- 
stand, but I think they put some- 
thing in it.” 

He couldn’t quite grasp the fact 
that the thing they put in it was 
advertising. ‘ 

The Philadelphia jobbers real- 
ized that the thing that had been 
put in prepared roofing was ad- 
vertising. Several of them knew 
because they had spent some 
money in advertising their indi- 
vidual brands when they failed to 
induce their manufacturers to do 
so. The N. & G. Taylor Co., Phil- 
adelphia manufacturer, had done 
some advertising to the trade of 
its “Arrow and Target” brand of 
terne plate, which advertising, 
however, had been discontinued 
several years ago. 

As a sequel to many discussions, 
a meeting was held last October 
at the house of T. James Fern- 
ley, at which every metal house in 
Philadelphia, with the exception 
of one, was represented, and at 
which the plans for the campaign 
were outlined and an advertising 
committee appointed. The Metal 
Club of Philadelphia is the official 
title of this jobbers’ association. 
The members of the association 
are the American Tin and Terne 
Plate Co., Berger Manufacturing 
Co., L. D. Berger Co., Carter Don- 
levy & Co., Gummey, MacFarland 
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& Co., Hall & Carpenter, Fred- 
erick, J..Knoedler, Marshall Bros. 
& Co: MMerehant & Evans Co., W. 
F. Potts’ Sons & Co., Riter Bros. 
& Co., N. & G. Taylor Co., and 
the Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Donovan & Armstrong were re- 
tained as advertising counsel. 


TIN MEN CLUB ADVERTISING 
EFFORTS 


So much for the organization of 
the jobbers and the conditions 
they faced. What is the possible 
market? 

According to information sup- 
plied by the commercial research 
department of one of the biggest 
national magazines, there are more 
than 17,805,000 dwellings in the 
United States, in addition to 
other types of buildings. 

Disregarding the latter, and as- 
suming that all new construction 
should come to a standstill, there 
would still be a market for 
15,000,000 “squares” of roofing 
every year, just in repairs and re- 
placements—more than $30,000,000 
worth of terne’ plate. 

Professor King, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, estimates the 
total value of all buildings in-the 
United States in 1910 to have been 
thirty-five and a half billion dol- 
lars. And a conservative estimate, 
based on the census of 1910, puts 
the total roofing business of the 
country at $71,000,000, exclusive of 
transportation and dealer profits. 

New construction is going on 
at the rate of more than a billion 
dollars a year, which means some 
twenty to thirty millions in roof- 
ing. It is probable that the roofing 
business of the country now 
amounts to more than $120,000,000. 

Figures which help in the reali- 
zation of the extent of the market 
offered are furnished by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Every year the prodigal 
population of this country allows 
$200,000,000 worth of buildings to 
go up in smoke, and according to 
the figures, one out of every eight 
buildings which burns is set on 
fire by some outside agency, such 
as the dropping of sparks. Inci- 
dentally, this is-a statement which 
the Philadelphia jobbers intend 


shall be used to the advantage of 
terne plate. 

Dealing with such facts and 
figures as these, and the fact that 
every man, woman and child must 
have a roof, the Metal Club has 
committed itself definitely to a 
campaign of the most general 
kind to the public in Philadelphia 
and territory tributary to that city 
in the trade sense, including such 
towns and cities as Camden, At- 
lantic City, Norristown, Potts- 
town, Chester and Wilmington. 
And this, it is certain, will be only 
a beginning. 

It is particularly. desired to 
reach residents and prospective 
residents in those sections outside 
the city limits of Philadelphia, for 
within the latter the building laws 
do much to keep up the sales of 
tin roofing, it is felt. 

It is feared that lack of pub- 
licity on tin roofing for so long a 
period in these days—in which ad- 
vertising plays such an important 
part in influencing public opinion, 
and when the. manufacturers of 
prepared roofing have been taking 
advantage of it to the full—has 
caused Mr. Ultimate Consumer, 
with his wife, sons, daughters and 
friends to form the impression 
that tin roofing is out of date, and 
that “it isn’t done in the best sub- 
urban families.” 

The Metal Club is just as 
anxious to reach the friend of 
Mr. Ultimate Consumer as to 
reach him, for sooner or later the 
two are likely to have a conversa- 
tion on the subject, even if casual, 
and it wants the friend to be in 
position to make a few remarks 
about the weather and fire-resist- 
ing properties of tin. The Metal 
Club wants to educate people so 
that nobody will be ashamed to se- 
lect a tin roof for his home’ when 
his neighbor has shingles. 

Inquirers are asked to write the 
Metal Club direct.. 

Present plans provide for the 
backing up of this kind of adver- 
tising with circulars to builders, 
tin roofers and sheet metal con- 
tractors. A booklet, the character 
of which is indicated by the title, 
“The Tests of a Roof,” also is to 
be distributed. 
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Bring Your Paper Problems 
to Headquarters 


The preeminence of Ber- 
mingham & Seaman Co. rests 
on a solid foundation of un- 
paralleled manufacturing 
facilities, complete stocks, 
proven dependability in times 
of stress, and a nation-wide 
organization of experts. 
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ceive the same courteous 
treatment. The success of 
this business has been built 
on the service idea. 
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Size of Freight 
Cars Hinders Co-opera- 
tive Buying Here 


Congressman Moss Draws a Com- 
parison Between Shipping Condi- 
tions Here and Abroad—Cars in 
America Getting Constantly 
Larger—Smaller Cars in Ger- 
many the Rule 


ONGRESSMAN RALPH W. 

MOSS, of Indiana, address- 
ing the House of Representatives 
recently, called attention to the 
fact that co-operative buying has 
not reached nearly the extent in 
this country that it has in Europe, 
and expressed the opinion that 
this is largely due to the size of 
American freight cars. He point- 
ed out that a good many more 
people have to get together in 
order to purchase a carload of 
100,000 to 120,000 pounds in this 
country than are needed to use 
up a German carload of 20,000 
pounds. 

Printers’ InK has had frequent 
occasion in the last few years to 
note the growth of co-operation, 
both in buying and selling, par- 
ticularly in the agricultural re- 
gions of the West. Although we 
are still far behind the European 
countries, especially England, in 
this matter, not only the co-opera- 
tive marketing and advertising of 
such products as lumber and fruit, 
but co-operative stores, and co- 
operative buying of bulk articles 
have increased remarkably among 
rural purchasers. There are 
11,000 farm organizations in this 
country now trying to cut out the 
middleman’s profit, and approxi- 
mately 2,000 of them are co-oper- 
ative. It is a movement which no 
producer or manufacturer can af- 
ford to overlook, and an interest- 
ing sidelight is thrown upon the 
matter by Congressman Moss’s 
remarks. 

The House of. Representatives 
had under consideration a pro- 
vision in the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation Bill for an investiga- 
tion upon the advisability of es- 
tablishing a Government fuel yard 
in the District of Columbia to 


INK 


supply fuel to the various gov- 
ernmental departments. Mr. Moss 
spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, the question of 
co-operative buying is one of the 
most important ones that can 
come before the American people. 
And I desire to point out the 
principal difficulty in bringing 
about the condition that the gen- 
tleman'from Wyoming (Mr. Mon- 
dell) has been discussing. 


SALES COME EASIER FOR SMALLER 
CARLOAD 


“Co-operative buying must’ be 
based upon the carload, because 
that is the unit in this country. It 
is easier to secure an order for a 
medium lot of merchandise than 
for a large lot. Therefore a small 
unit is more favorable for co- 
operative buying than a large one. 
Yet we have been steadily going 
to a larger and still larger car in 
American transpoftation. Ten 
tons, or 20,000 pounds, used to 
make a carload, while now from 
100,000 to 120,000 pounds make a 
carload. In European countries, 
where co-operative buying has 
reached its highest development— 
and it’ is the individual buying 
which brings the greatest glut in 
the market—they are able to buy 
in small carloads. Take the case 
of Germany, where co-operation 
has brought distribution to almost 
an ideal degree of perfection, 
20,000 pounds is a carload. Five 
wagonloads of freight over good 
roads constitute a car lot over a 
German railroad. Anybody can 
readily see that such conditions 
favor -the organization of small 
clubs or units for co-operative 
purchasing. It is easier to secure 
an order for 20,000 pounds of any 
staple commodity than to pur- 
chase 50 to 60 tons. The small- 
car lot has been one of the great 
factors which led to the organiza- 
tion of the 20,000 co-operative 
purchasing societies in the Ger- 
man Empire—societies whose pur- 
chases are chiefly coal, feed, and 
fertilizer, yet the trend of Ameri- 
can railway transportation is away 
from the small carload and 
toward the large carload. 

“Now, it is not the very large 
buyers, those who buy straight 
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CORD TIRES 
“Look There Phristocracy,” 


.. of royal pedigree is Silvertown. 
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Look down into it where its sinewy 

two-ply cable-cord structure is 
laid bare, and you will see why Silvertown, 
marked with the Red Double Diamond, is 
a tire apart. 

Inside and outside Silvertown 

locks its aristocratic lineage. 
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You see its aristocracy INSIDE in that exclusive 
cross-wrapped body, the patent-protected, rubber- 
saturated foundation of a tire, which conquers the 
great destroyer of tires—internal heat. 


You see it OUTSIDE in the extra-size of the tire. 


Out of its inimitable making come a gasoline-saving 
economy, a smoother-riding comfort, a greater-mile- 
age, you can not afford to be without. 


The B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the famous 
fabric Tires—Goodrich 
Black Safety Treads 


Silvertown 
Cord X-cels : 


2. encoders riding. 
3. Fuel Saving. 4. Speedier. 
&. Coast farther. 6, Start quicker. 
: 7. Easier to guide, 
8. Give greater mileage 
9. More resistive against puncture. 
10. Repaired EASILY and PERMAN 
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ak og mm of a page ad ~ Successful Farming 
of The French Battery Carbon Co. pre- 
pared = Teine-CritchGela-Clewue Company. 


From a Standing Start toa 
$500,000 Volume 


From nothing to a volume of business amounting to $500,000 rank- 
ing among the largest in the flashlight field, in three years, is some 
record. Everybody will agree to that. This was accomplished by the 
French Battery & Carbon Company, of Madison, Wis. It is a merchan- 
dising record that has seldom been equalled. The advertising and sales 
policies that have built up such a business as this in an incredibly short 
time are worth studying. We can only refer to foundation principles. 


The French Battery & Carbon Company have written us as follows: 


“We first placed French Flashers on the market three years ago. 
As to our advertising and sales policies we will say first that we have 
grouped our territory into several divisions of states and concentrated 
in these groups. Successful Farming has concentrated in the North 
Central States for us, but is depended on to thoroughly cover four of 
our groups of states. We use it for its broad influence and the foun- 
dation it gives us for our more localized efforts over the North Central 
States, and its influence on the dealers. Then locally we help the deal- 
ers to advertise in their local papers. We help move the goods off the 
dealers’ shelves. We have also used various papers to cover single 
states and group of states. 


“Tt was three years ago last November that we secured our first good 
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sized account on French Flasher batteries. We still have that account 
on our books and have their contract for 1917. Because of the quality 
of our product, our dealers’ replacement plan, guarantee and extensive 
advertising co-operation, we retain on our books 95 per cent of all 
accounts created. with dealers. 


‘“We find Successful Farming more valuable to us every year, and 
are using larger space with you now than we have at any time here- 
tofore.” 


This testimonial is appreciated by Successful Farming. We have 
tried to merit it by giving service to the French Battery & Carbon 
Company. A very large percentage of the subscribers of Successful 
Farming own their gasolina engines or tractors or automobiles or all 
three of these, and are therefore constant users of dry batteries, flash- 
lights, etc. 


Have you tried Successful Farming for foundation building and as 
an accelerator to your whole sales organization? Our Merchandis- 
ing Data Service might prove of great value to you in analyzing the 
possibilities of the farm market and Successful Farming’s influence 
over that market. We shall be more than glad to have a representa- 
tive of Successful Farming call on you. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful ae: Farming 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Member A. B.C. 


Chic ; New York Office 
1119 ‘Rrive . . 1 Madison Avenue 
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A Definite Data Map Gomis the location of 
hog production in the United States. One dot 
equals 2,500 head. Original size of map 9 x 12. 
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- $20,000 MAN 


Sales, Advertising and Merchandising Executive 


Opportunity for expansion exists in some big business 
today that is ready for the right man to step in, get a clear 
grasp of WHY and HOW of its selling problems, speed up 
its marketing machinery and sales organization to maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Your business, your product and your service may be the 
best of their kind in the world, yet the big story back of 
them may never have been applied in a way to inspire your 
salesmen, secure the effective co-operation of dealers, create 
more sales among present users and win new markets at 
minimum cost. 

This man is now engaged with one of the largest busi- 
nesses of its kind in America, where his broad training and 
knowledge of the fundamental principles upon which suc- 
cessful business is built, and his capacity to apply those 
principles quickly and exactly, is being utilized in the most 
important function of business—marketing its product and 
service with greatest economy. 

I KNOW marketing in all its manifold phases of selling, 
distributing and advertising. I KNOW HOW to develop 
new trade channels. I KNOW HOW to improve selling 
and distributing methods. I KNOW HOW to meet com- 
petition in price, service and profits. I KNOW HOW to 
work out sales-producing plans for reaching the largest 
possible market at the least possible cost. I KNOW HOW 
to keep sales and profits ahead of increasing expenses. I 
KNOW HOW to attain greater efficiency in every process, 
in every link, of the chain of distribution from producer to 
consumer in order to meet without loss the changing con- 
ditions of trade. 

I am prepared to help you prepare. I am ready to help you 
fortify your business against whatever future it may face. 
I am an investment in trained knowledge and ability that 
will produce profitable returns. I am open to consider only 
such propositions as may prove worthy of the time, energy 
and experience of a man who has arrived. 

P. O. Box 68, Penn. Terminal Station, New York City | 
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through the year, who produce the 
glut in the coal market. It is the 
ordinary citizen who burns coal 
only in the winter-time. It would 
be a vast improvement, as the 
gentleman from Wyoming so ably 
points out, if society were to order 
its fuel during the slack season, 
so as to permit production to be 
continuous; but this condition can 
come only by catering to the small 
purchaser—to the needs of small 
clubs—and by making it possible 
for these purchases to be made 
when prices are lowest. The con- 
ditions must be such that they 
can buy in small units—that is, 


so a small number of persons can . 


buy a carload. And that is true 
of feed, fertilizer, or any com- 
modity which the great mass of 
the people buy. 

“I paid a greater attention to 
this subject during my short trip 
to Europe than any other one 
question, growing out of a proper 
system of distribution, namely, 
how they were able to organize 
and encourage co-operative buy- 
ing. The system of distribution 
in Europe is very much superior to 
ours. My opinion is that the basic 
principle of their system is the 
small carload. Their advantage 
over us is that European buyers 
can order a smaller quantity and 
have it delivered at the standard 
price. The price at which any 
commodity is sold is always based 
on a carload, and whenever you 
buy less than a carload you buy 
at a disadvantage. The whole 
commercial tendency in the United 
States is to make the carload so 
large that the small country com- 
munity can not order economically 
by the carload. 

“We have experienced great dif- 
ficulty in building up co-operative 
buying among the farmers, be- 
cause it requires the combined 
needs of so many individuals to 
utilize one car lot. If we want 
to buy cottonseed meal we have 
to order a large lot. If it is fer- 
tilizer the same conditions exist, 
while in Europe co-operation is 
made easily possible because of 
the smaller cars. I doubt if we 
will establish co-operative buying 
generally in this country unless we 








OU’VE either read 
the lecture, heard 
it delivered or - 

know the moral of 
“Acres of Dia- 
monds’’? 


What we would like 
to prove to you is 
this: 

Your printed adver- 
tising matter has 
great possibilities. 
Maybe its really 
“Acres of Diamonds” 
from a financial 
standpoint. 


Make us one of your 
employees. It won’t 
cost you any more 
than you now pay 
for good printed mat- 
ter, and by and by 
you may be glad that 
such a concern as 
ours happened to 
suggest this idea. 


F{RRow {Dress 


** Salesmanship in Print’’ 
Direct -by-Mail Literature 
Catalogs Booklets 

House Organs 
Advertisement Composition 

320 WEST 39TH STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 
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The most flexible 
equipment of modern 
business! 

It MULTIPLIES working 


efficiency. 
It MULTIPLIES space it 
occupies 10 to 20 times. 


It MULTIPLIES sales. 
Works just like a book. On 


its leaves or wings are attached what- 
ever you wish to display to highest 
advantage or file for readiest refer- 
ence, 


Advertising agencies and ad- 
vertising departments of large cor- 
porations use the MULTIPLEX in 
many and widely various ways—fil- 
ing, keeping stationery and stock 
records, etc. It simplifies checking 
ads, makes work easy for the rate 
man, helpful in art and copy depart- 
ments, etc. Everything on wings 
can be classified any way—every- 
thing is instantly “‘get-at-able” — 
everything can be seen at a glance. 


Nothing compares with the 
Multiplex for displaying complete 





paigns to prospective 

from catalogs to car cards, labels to 
newspaper copy, in proper sequence 
and to most effective advantage. 


Printers, engravers, lithog- 
raphers, etc., use the MULTI- 
PLEX to make their samples con- 
stantly sell new business. 
The Style Illustrated is 
No. 53 


rice, complete 


with six 24x36- 

inch wing units 0.00 
Write today for new catalog 
No. 5, fully describing six different 
styles. It's worth while. 


MULTIPLEX 
Display Fixture Co. 
918 N. 10th St, St. Louis, Mo. 











can secure a modification in our 
American system of transporta- 
tion and -go back to the smaller 
unit in shipping.” 


E. & Z. Van Raalte Buys 
Niagara Silk Mills 


A deal was closed during the past 
week whereby the plants, trade-mark 
and good will of the Niagara Silk Mills 
were purchased by E. & Z. Van Raalte, 
the manufacturers and importers of 
veilings. 

The buyers plan to continue the Niag- 
ara Silk Mills as a separate organization. 
No changes will be made in the man- 
ufacturing and selling forces. The 
Niagara Maid trade-mark will be re- 
tained and used in connection with the 
Van Raalte name. The New York 
showrooms of the mills will be dis- 
continued and the goods shown at the 
display rooms of the veil house. 

. T. Shanahan, president of the Niag- 
ara Silk Mills, has been in ill health 
for some time and because of this he 
has been anxious to retire from active 
business. This is his reason for selling. 
The concern manufactures silk gloves, 
underwear and hosiery. It has three 

lants in all—at North Tonawanda and 

unkirk, N. Y., and the other at Brant- 
ford, Canada. About a thousand people 
are employed. 


Founder of “Engineering 
News” Dead 


George Henry Frost, founder of the 
Engineering News and sole owner in 
1911, when he sold the publication to 
the Hill Publishing Co., died March 16 
at his home in Plainfield, N. J., aged 79 
years.’ Before founding the News in 
1874 he had worked as an _ engineer. 
The publication that he founded was /a 
pioneer among technical papers. 


Death of Isaac S. Wallis 


Isaac S. Wallis, Chicago newspaper 
representative, died at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., March 11, aged sixty years. 
number of years ago he was manager 
of the Chicago office of the Scripps- 
McRae League of newspapers, and be- 
fore that he was advertising manager of 
the Cincinnati Post. At the time of his 
death he was head of I. S. Wallis & 
Son, Chicago. 


Appointment by Canadian 
Produce House 


C. H. Ralph has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Bowes Com- 
any, Toronto, a large Canadian produce 
ouse. 


William Colgate Makes 
Change in Toronto 


William Colgate has joined the er 
nier Advertising Agency, Toronto. e 
has been with Smith, Denne & Moore, 
Ltd., of the same city. 
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Business 


NE month ago THE NATION’S 
QO BUSINESS announced that it 
would carry advertising in March. 

It set aside ten pages for this purpose. 


It carried advertising in March—ten 
pages with three pages offered for 
which space could'not be supplied. In- 
sdeutialiy, it discouraged another three 
pages. 

These March accounts came from 
such astute advertising men as Frank 
Seaman, George Batten, J. Walter 
Thompson, Frank Presbrey, Jason 
Rogers, Richard H. Waldo, and Wendell 
P. Colton. 


These advertisers realize that the difficult 
approach to the men at the wheel of American 
business can be made with unusual effective- 


ness through THE NATION’S BUSINESS. 


Sixteen pages will be set aside for advertising 
in the April number. Forms close March 28. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS is published by 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. New 
York office, Woolworth Building. 
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The Cure For Press Agent Evil 
“Quit the Thing Cold” 


Automobiles and Baseball Outdistancing Everything Else in Sight as 
Beneficiaries of Free Space—The Essential Injustice of It All 


By Bert M. Moses 


Secy.-Treas. Omega Chemical Co., New York 


Te free reading notice abuse 
has grown to proportions that 
are astounding. 

Some time ago a publisher sent 
me a batch of copy that he had 
received in a single week from 
the press agents. The package 
weighed several pounds. I esti- 
mated that the whole batch would 
make about thirty-six columns, or 
10,800 agate lines. The copy came 
from forty-five different concerns, 
so that the average space soughi 
free by each concern was 240 lines 

There are over 2,000 daily pa- 
pers in the Unitéd States, and in 
is presumable that each paper is 
importuned for free reading no- 
tices to a like extent. That would 
mean something like 21,600,000 
lines a week, or 1,123,200,000 lines 
a year. 

The average card rate for pure 
reading notices in these 2,000 daily 
papers is surely as much as 50 
cents a line, so that the requests 
for free readers would reach in 
money the great total of $10,800,- 
000 weekly, or the staggering total 
of $561,600,000 yearly. 

This is more than double the 
sum paid annually for so-called 
“foreign advertising” in the en- 
tire United States of America. 

The panhandlers who seek this 
space do not, of course, get it all 
printed, but they do get very much 
of it. 

It is easily within reason to say 
that they get as much free space 
as is paid for general advertising 
at regular rates. 

What does this mean? 

It means that newspaper pub- 
lishers are getting only half their 
card rates. 

Right now, when white paper 
costs so much, it would seem the 
deadhead reader would fare bad- 


Portion of address before Sphinx 
Club, New York, March 13. 


ly; but so far as I can see, it 
flourishes and .grows like corn 
after a warm shower in June. 

Of the forty-five concerns men- 
tioned a moment ago, twenty: 
seven were automobile concerns, 
who are rated up in the nineties 
among seekers for free publicity. 
And the success they attain in 
their efforts to bamboozle the pub- 
lishers is a tribute to the skill o1 
the press agents who put the work 
across. The press agent gets 
more lines out of a gallon of gas 
than can be computed on any 
speedometer so far employed foi 
registering indoor sports. 

On a recent Sunday, when the 
Automobile Show was on in New 
York, the newspapers were so full 
of free readers about buzz-bug 
gies that I gave up the job of try- 
ing to measure the stuff. 

There was column after column 
of the most insipid, barren, 
languid, feeble and stale press 
agent dope that ever edged its 
way between column rules and 
made goats out of the newspapers. 

There was apparently no at- 
tempt made to put interest intc 
this mass of inert material, the 
sole aim being to extravagantly 
boost the particular cars with 
which each article dealt. 

There were countless half-tones 
of presidents, vice-presidents, man- 
agers and office boys of the va- 
rious concerns, surrounded by ar- 
ticles consisting largely of super- 
latives, each outdoing the other in 
praise and panegyric, and the 
whole producing such perplexing 
polyphony as to predispose the 
reader to polyuria or pip. 

If you had the patience and 
courage to wade through this con- 
gested area of gratuitous adora- 
tion you would find there are 
something like fifty-seven “best” 
automobiles, seventy-five “most 
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economical,” sixty-two “speediest,” 
sixty-three “simplest,” forty-five 
“most advanced” and ninéty-seven 
“most durable,” and each and 
every one representing not only all 
that is now known about auto- 
mobiles, but all that will ever be 
known. 

And yet, so far as I am in- 
formed, the vigilance committees 
of the advertising clubs are not 
going to have any of these good 
people pinched for false and mis- 
leading advertising. 

The men whose pictures were 
printed are set down in type as 
master minds and superhuman 
generalissimos of commercial acu- 
men. Back home they are plain 
Bills, Jims and Joes, but the press 
agent lifts them up and sets them 
apart from the rest of mankind. 
You never heard of them before 
and you are not likely to hear of 
them again until a year from now, 
when the next automobile show 
comes along. Graft of this sort 
enables the press agent to hold his 
job. 

I wish somebody would tell me 
why the makers of automobiles 
are entitled to free graft any more 
than the makers of foods, soaps, 
clothes, shoes, medicines or hats. 

If you are giving space away, 
why not give it to Grape Nuts, 
Ryzon Baking Powder, Campbell’s 
Soups, Ivory Soap, Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx, Douglas Shoes, Car- 
ter’s Pills, Castoria, Knox, and 
Stetson? 

I am sure people are just as 
much interested in good foods, 
soaps, clothes, shoes, hats and 
medicines as in seventy-and-fifty 
varieties of buzz machines. 

Among the favored few who 
get their publicity for nothing are 
promoters of prize fights, baseball 
games and horse races. These men 
do not have to seek free publicity 
—it is heaped upon them in 
chunks. 

Of all the men who figure in 
sport, the baseball magnates easily 
grab off the most free glory. Dur- 
ing the winter, when baseball is 
as dead as the doctrine of infant 
damnation, all sorts of rumors are 
set afloat. 

From the time the world series 
closes until the opening date in 
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spring, column upon column oi 
press agent bunk is printed free 
by the newspapers, all inspired by 
the active brains of the calculat. 
ing, clever men employed for that 
purpose. ; 

When the clubs are training in 
the South, before the season 
opehs, the papers send their best 
writers to the spots where the 
practice takes place. 

They are there right now, and 
they are serving us the same old 
gossip about the retirement of 
Hans Wagner, and the refusal of 
Speaker to sign up for anothe1 
year is being repeated as often as 
the Lord’s prayer. 

Every time a player makes a 
base hit—every time a pitcher gets 
a crick in his medulla oblongata— 
every time some new recruit 
catches a fly over back of the hay: 
stack—all is telegraphed in detail 
to the papers back home—and in 
the face of it all white paper is 
as scarce as fleas on a fish. 

Ty Cobb’s batting averages fou 
the last decade are as familiar as 
the daily market quotations. 

McGraw is made out to be a 
bigger man than Napoleon Bona- 
parte, while Stallings is classified 
with the great and famous who 
get mention in the back of the dic- 
tionary. 

To print reports of games is to 
print news; also it is news to print 
actual happenings in baseball cir- 
cles; but to give space to’ very 
much of the slangy | twaddle and 
old-woman gossip ‘is a woeful 
waste of paper, ink and money. 

So, getting back to the point at 
issue, with all this free publicity, 
how much money do these base. 
ball folks actually pay the news. 
papers for advertising? 

All the advertising of this sort 
I have ever seen consists of two 
measly lines a day while the clubs 
are at home, and when they are 
away it is nothing. 

Are the magnates to blame for 
the parsimonious way they pur- 
chase space? Not so you could 
notice it without the aid of a 
microscope. What earthly use is 
there in paying for a thing that 
is frantically handed out free? 

Why it should be good business 
to print matter to-day of such a 
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nature as to make people- anxious 
to attend to-morrow’s game, I am 
not able to figure out. 

Publishers are not exactly sand- 
bagged, but when the press notices 
are sent out, there is an intima- 
tion, more or less veiled, that the 
notices should be printed because 
of paid advertising now running 
or because of advertising to come. 

Only a few papers are strong 
enough to tell the seeker for dead- 
head readers to go to Avernus 
and take his readers with him. 

The great majority are afraid 
of being cut off the advertiser’s 
list if they refuse to give space 
away, but this fear is really un- 
founded. 

The papers which get good 
money for their advertising also 
get most of the business that goes 
out, while the many who run frec 
readers get only a part of it. 

Many publishers do not seem to 
know that the only papers enjoy- 
ing the full respect of advertisers 
are the papers which do not print 
free puffs, while the papers which 
give to the press agents any old 
thing they ask for fall in esteem 
in proportion as they fall for the 
graft. 

The remedy for the deadhead 
reading notice abuse is the same 
remedy as is required when you 
want to stop swearing or smok- 
ing or drinking. 

It is simply quitting the thing 
cold—simply stopping, simply say- 
ing, “I’m through,” and nothing 
more. ‘ 

The only way to stop a thing is 
to stop it. 


J. S. Winslow With “Nation’s 
Business” 


John Seymour Winslow has joined the 
advertising staff of The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. He is lo- 
cated for the present in New York. 

Mr. Winslow was recently assistant 
manager of the Pacific Coast branch of 
Lord & Thomas, and has done editorial 
work for the Ghicago Tribune. 


Back With Lindenmeyr 


Walter H. Stuart has rejoined the 
forces of Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
New York. He has not been in the 
paper business for a number of years. 
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To Secure Better Advertising 
for Fairs 


The American Association of Fairs 
and Expositions, consisting of sixty 
such enterprises located in different 
parts of the country, has organized a 
publicity bureau to direct the adver- 
tising — of its members. The 
service will include posters, hangers, 
street-car cards, booklets, newspaper 
advertisements, etc. Expenses of the 
bureau will be pro-rated among the 
members subscribing to the service, ac- 
cording to the size of their advertising 
a ee 3 

t is the hope of those interested 
in the work that a joint advertising 
campaign can be waged after a few 
years, in which space can be _ pur- 
chased soliciting the interest of the 
public in its support of fairs; As soon 
as the bureau has become more firmly 
established and proved its mega as 
an institution, such a campaign will be 
proposed. 

Headquarters for the bureau have 
been established at the Minnesota State 
Fair and Exposition at Hamline, Minn., 
with Ray P. Speer, publicity manager 
of the Minnesota Fair, in charge. 


The Advertiser and Business 
Paper Circulation 


“The eager who, weakly succumb- 
ing to the temptation of mere bigness, 
goes out after subscribers outside of 
his logical field, is adding greatly to 
cost of production, without a commen- 
surate gain in possibilities of profit.” 
This assertion was made recently by 
Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
speaking before the New England -Trade 
Press Association at Boston. His sub- 
ject was “How Business Papers Can 
Make More Money.” 

Speaking of advertising rates, Mr. 
Neal said: 

“If advertisers are paying for 10,000 
circulation and you are deliverin 
12,000, they should not be _permitte 
to lose sight of that fact. hey can- 
not buy 10,000 form letters and post- 
age stamps for the price of 12,000, and 
steps should be taken to impress upon 
buyers of business-paper space that they 
are buying. a commodity that can be 
measured by just as strict rules as 
anything else.” 


Join Walter B. Snow and Staff 


Frank C. Thomas, Clarence C. Jones 
and Charles W. North have recently 
joined Walter B. Snow and _ Staff, 
Boston. Mr. Thomas has been associ- 
ated in the past with Hardware Age, 
the Cleveland office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company and the advertising 
department of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company. Mr. Jones has been con- 
nected with the Greenleaf Company, 
Boston, System Magazine .and the 
British North American Tobacco Com- 
pany. Mr. North was formerly in 
charge of the art department of the 
Iron Age and Hardware Age. 
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ITH a population of 

450,000, Milwaukee’s 

annual pay roll of more than 

$200,000,000, increasing at the 

rate of $20,000,000 per year, 

tells a part of the story of her tremendous buying power. 


When in addition to this you consider that Milwaukee has 
more than 3,600 factories, foundries and mills, with an 
annual output of nearly $500,000,000, you can appreciate 
something of the importance of 


MILWAUKEE AS A BUYING CENTER 


It is to those merchandisers who appreciate the value of 
advertising space in Milwaukee’s greatest newspaper that the 
Milwaukee Journal owes a gain of 1,522,236 lines in adver- 
tising during 1916. 

Think of Milwaukee as a $200,000,000 market—think of the 
Milwaukee Journal as the dominant publicity force in this market. 





The Milwaukee Journal Ghe 


ssememic: | MILWAUKEE 
the English-speaking 

homes in Milwaukee. 
Its circulation of more 

than 110,000 average 

net paid equals e 
circulation of the next Daily and Sunday 
ow news. apers a 
coats oe ge ; O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
circulation throu . Foreign Advertising Representatives 
merit alone—it has de- Chicago and New York 


— solely on merit 
its pone sly ae ae HARRY J. GRANT 

rea 
respect it is the b sb f Business and Advertising Manager 


nant newspaper in the 
felt. aE ee 
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The Home Book of Fashions (Quarterly) 
Is Again Accepting Advertising 


THE HOME PATTERN QUARTERLY, First in the Field, is Still First. It has 
been Published continuously for Twelve Years but the Acceptance of Ad- 
bor four years, has now been Resumed. 


vertising, Interrupted 


It seldom happens that an ad- 
vertising medium of large circu- 
lation and with an established 
following of advertisers discon- 
tinues the acceptance of adver- 
tising. This, however, was done 
in the case of the HOME 
BOOK OF FASHIONS 
(Quarterly) four years ago. 

Acceptance of advertising was 
discontinued for reasons of pol- 
icy that had nothing to do with 
the desirability of the periodical 
from the standpoint of adver- 
tisers. 

The Home Quarterly was the 
first Fashion Quarterly in the 
field and it exceeded all others 
in volume of advertising carried, 

The last issue for which any 
advertising was accepted was 
Spring, 1913. That issue con- 
tained approximately 10,000 
agate lines. Advertisers and 
agents generally would have 
been glad to continue to use The 
Home Quarterly. 

Home Quarterly Continuously 
Popular 

The fact that for the last four 
years advertising has not been 
accepted has resulted in the ad- 
vertising fraternity losing track 
of this' excellent medium. But 
the women who buy this Quar- 
terly and LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL PATTERNS, il- 


lustrated therein, have not lost 
track of it.. The HOME 
BOOK OF FASHIONS has 
been published continuously 
since the acceptance of advertis- 
ing was discontinued and there 
has not been an issue for twelve 
years, including the above pe- 
riod, when the circulation has 
been less than one hundred thou- 
sand (100,000) copies sold at 
25 cents each. 

Get the Opinion of Women 


About Home Patterns of 
the Present 


In June, 1916, George 
Thorne Hill, Jr., and John H. 
Wright, for many years active 
in the management of other 
large and_ successful pattern 
companies, purchased this busi- 
ness and as practical pattern 
men have already achieved note- 
worthy success in perfecting 
HOME PATTERNS and ex- 
tending dealer connections, until 
today HOME PATTERNS 
are stronger with the trade and 
with the consumer than ever be- 
fore. In style and every me- 
chanical feature the patterns are 
without a superior and sales so 
far in 1917 exceed the same pe- 
riod in 1916 by over 50%. The 
prices of 10c and 15c each. have 
been maintained in the face of 
greatly increased raw material 
costs and greatly increased 
prices of competitive patterns. 
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Well Represented in the Best 
Cities 


Today there is almost no city 
of any importance in the coun- 
try where one or two of the lead- 
ing retailers do not sell HOME 
PATTERNS and Fashion 
Publications including, of course, 
the Quarterly. A few names 
from among three thousand 
leading stores will suffice to 
show the character of retailers 
selling HOME PATTERNS 
and The HOME BOOK OF 
FASHIONS. 


New York and 


John - Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 


nee Field & Company, Chicago, 


The Fair, Chicago, III. 

The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto and 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

David Spencer, Ltd., Vancouver, Vic- 
toria and Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 


L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 
C. F. Hovey Company, Boston, Mass. 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golden Rule Store, St. Paul, Minn. 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash. 
Hale Bros., San Francisco, Calif. 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, ‘Calif. 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 
Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, 
Oregon. 


A Concentrated Class Medium 

In the HOME BOOK OF 
FASHIONS is offered the 
choicest and most desirable cir- 
culation, thousand for thousand, 
that has ever been offered in a 


Quarterly fashion publication. 
The circulation is in excess 
of one _ hundred thousand 
(100,000) net and so guaran- 
teed. This circulation is among 
a highly concentrated class of 
readers—customers of three 
thousand of the best department 
and dry goods stores who are 
interested in the newest fashion 
creations. ‘The books are pur- 
chased for buying information 
only. The greater part of the 
circulation is in cities of over 


25,000 population. 


Special Merchandising Service 


Regular advertisers in THE 
HOME BOOK OF FASH- 
IONS will be given a special 
merchandising service not ren- 
dered by other fashion pub- 
lishers. Let us send you par- 
ticulars of this service. 


The present rate is $500 per 
page; halves and quarters pro 
rata. No space sold less than 
a quarter page. Fall issue closes 


May 15th. 


Good Dressing (Monthly) 


A limited amount of adver- 
tising is also accepted for 
GOOD DRESSING, the 
Home Pattern “Fashion Sheet,” 
almost two million copies of 
which are purchased monthly 
by leading dry goods stores and 
distributed to their customers. 
Rates and particulars on re- 
quest. 


THE HOME PATTERN CO.,, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Patterns for 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


114 FIFTH AVENUE 


New YORK 


Ww. S. CHRISTIE, Advertising Manager 
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. HE farm output 
Amazing of the Southern 


Agricultural States ov Howe 
year to the stupendous 
Wealth sum of $4,650,000,000 
a gain of $1,072,280,000 
of the over 1915, or 41.4 per 


South cent. The gain in crop 


$4,650,000,000 


value for the remainder of the United States 
for 1916 over 1915 was 15.6 per cent less than 
that of the South. 


These amazing figures indicate the surpassing 
purchasing capacity of the Southern people—billions 
of dollars to spend for necessities, comforts and 
luxuries. They are rolling in wealth. 


If you are in a position to meet any of these requirements 
of the Southern people, tell them so in the best and most econ- 
omical way—through the Southern daily newspapers. Any of the 
dailies mentioned here will gladly furnish you full information 
about sales possibilities in their respective sections. All of 
them are members of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 


ALABAMA pen ag ad CAROLINA 
Age-Herald shevilie tizen 
Charlotte News & Evening 
Ledger Chronicle 
Charlotte Observer 
Greensboro Daily News 
Raleigh Times 
Winston-Salem Twin City 
AR oA ntinel 
KAN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat Anderson Daily Mail 
Sestecentie Florida Times- Pen — 
nion reenville News 
GEORGIA Spartanburg Herald 


Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution Sinaia > neg 
Atlanta Georgian-American Chattanooga Times 
y Yeon = oxville Journal & Tribune 
Menon N er. Knoxville Sentinel 

acon nove b Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Macon Te! 4 jab Nashville Banner 
Savannah rning News Nashville Tennessean & 
Waycross Journal-Herald American 


KENTUCKY 


T 
Louisville Courier-Journal Galveston News 
Louisville Herald VIRGINIA 
Louisville Times Lynchburg News 


Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Manufacturer Holds Convention for 
Jobbers’ Salesmen 


Scott Paper Company Tries Different Way of Winning Co-operation of 
» Jobbers’ Salesmen and Increases Sales 


By John Allen Murphy 


ELL the average manufac- 

turer that you have found an 
effective way of reaching the job- 
ber’s salesman and see how inter- 
ested he becomes and how eagerly 
he will ask you to tell your plan. 
It is a selling problem that very 
few manufacturers have been able 
to solve. A message can be de- 
livered to some of these salesmen 
in one way and to others in an- 
other way, but methods, aside 
from general advertising that will 
reach them all, all the time, are 
mighty few and far between. 

Bulletins, personal letters, house- 
organs, special samples, bonuses, 
prizes and other devices have been 
successfully used by manufac- 
turers to enlist a more-than-ordi- 
nary co-operation from the job- 
bers’ salesmen, but all of these 
plans have their limitations, and 
can by no means be offered as a 
solution of the problem. 

This is a subject about which 
jobbers are very touchy. They 
do not like to let manufacturers 
go over their heads in asking spe- 
cial work from their salesmen. 
The jobber has hundreds of lines 
to sell. He employs his salesmen 
to sell them, and feels that if he 
lets any particular manufacturer 
have too much of the time of the 
men that the general business will 
suffer. He claims that, if he were 
to let manufacturers go to his 
salesmen with all sorts of propo- 
sitions and requests, the control 
of his sales force would soon be 
out of his hands. Most jobbers, 
therefore, reserve the right tu cen- 
sor all offers that producers wish 
to put up to their salesmen. Since, 
in the majority of cases, the only 
way jobbers’. representatives can 
be reached is through their houses, 
it is easy to understand why most 
plans that are designed to de- 
liver a message to these men do 
not meet with complete success. 


The Scott Paper Company, of 
Philadelphia, has tried a some- 
what different way of getting 
around this problem. It /recently 
held a Jobber Salesmen’s Conven- 
tion. Conventions of this sort are 
not entirely new. They have been 
tried before, but seldom on the 
scale of that attempted by the 
Philadelphia house, and rarely 
have they been so successful. 


MANY JOBBERS’ SALESMEN ATTEND 
CONVENTION 


The convention was held on 
February 21, 22 and 23, and was 
attended by the representatives of 
over seventy different wholesale 
houses. The men. came from 
twenty States and from as far as 
Houston, Texas. Undoubtedly the 
first question that will occur to 
the reader is how the company got 
them to come.. What inducements 
did it offer to get these men to 
leave their work for three days? 
Their time is valuable. They are 
selling many other products in ad- 
dition to those of the Scott com- 
pany, and some of them competi- 
tive at that. Getting these men to 
lay aside their work and to jour- 
ney to Philadelphia at the re- 
quest of a manufacturer of only 
one of the products they sell was 
not the easiest feat to accomplish. 
Many of the houses were a little 
suspicious that the purpose of the 
scheme was to get the salesmen 


- away from home and then offer 


them jobs. But the hardest ob- 
jection to overcome was the belief 
among the jobbers that any pos- 
sible benefit which the salesmen 
might derive by attending the 
convention would be offset by the 
joss of time from. their employ- 
ment. Some even: claimed that 
the convention would have a de- 
moralizing effect on the men. Its 
purpose, they said, undoubtedly 


EF at to entertain the delegates; to 
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give them a “good time” and that 
when they returned to work it 
would take them a week or two 
to get back in the harness. 

To overcome these objections 
the company had to sell the 
convention, just as it sells its 
merchandise. This is the first 
athering of the kind that the 
Scott people ever had, and they 
frankly acknowledge that it was 
experimental. They wanted to 
try out the plan, but had no idea 
whether or not it would be a 
success or if it would be worth 
all it cost. As it turned out, the 
success of the venture exceeded 
greatly the expectation of the 
promoters, both from the stand- 
point of attendance and in the 
enthusiasm worked up. 

Last December when the com- 
pany held a convention of its 
own sales force, it was decided 
later on to hold a convention for 
the salesmen of the larger job- 
bers. This concern works very 
close to its jobbers and extends 
to them much direct co-operation 
in addition to the help it gives 
them through its strong consumer 
advertising. But, like all manu- 
facturers, it knows that its busi- 
ness would be considerably larger 
if it could impart to the jobbers’ 
salesmen the same belief in and 
enthusiasm for its products that 
its own salesmen have. Since a 
rousing sales convention is always 
effective in begetting enthusiasm, 
it seemed to be advisable to try 
one for the men who represent 
the jobbers. 


GETTING THE MEN INTERESTED 
ENOUGH TO ATTEND 


In laying plans for the gather- 
ing, the company decided that it 
would pay the expenses of one 
delegate from each jobbing house, 
and, of course, as many more 
could come as so desired. At 
first it was thought that it would 
be a good thing to conduct some 
kind of a selling contest to deter- 
mine which salesman with each 
jobber should win the privilege of 
going to Philadelphia, but there 
seemed to be practical objections 
to this plan and the idea was 
abandoned. Though the company 
would hold no contest, it sug- 


gested to its wholesale distributors 
that they put on some kind of a 
contest themselves to find out 
which one of their men was best 
qualified to attend the convention. 
Many of them acted on this sug- 
gestion. 

After the plan was decided on, 
the next thing was to interest 
jobbers in it and to assure a satis- 
factory attendance. Everybody 
pitched in to sell the convention, 
—the company’s district sales 
managers, the salesmen, the ad- 
vertising department and the di- 
rect mail department. Blanks 
were sent out to be filled in by 
all those who intended to go to 
Philadelphia. The delegate was 
asked to give his age, what posi- 
tion he held with the company, 
if he was specializing in selling 
any particular line, if he had any 
musical or other entertaining 
ability and other information that 
would enable the company to 
know him better. These blanks, 
filled out, trickled in slowly. Fi- 
nally, a few days before the event, 
President Scott, of the company, 
sent out a personal invitation and 
enclosed an attractively printed 
programme. The programme 
showed that the days and evenings 
of the convention were to be 
packed with a lot of hard work 
and with.a little fun thrown in. 
This programme convinced the 
jobber as nothing else could that 
the convention was not going to 
consist of froth, and that after 
all perhaps it would pay him to 
have one of his men_ attend. 
Quite a few jobbers went them- 
selves, or else had an officer of 
their company go. Several took 
some of their salesmen with them. 

After getting these men to the 
convention the company had to 
prove to them that they made no 
mistake in coming. It did not 
bore them by talking altogether 
about the’ Scott business. Promi- 
nent outside speakers were en- 
gaged—men who are authorities 
in their fields. The delegates 
were given much solid, meaty in- 
struction in business building. 
They were inspired to become 
better salesmen, not only of. Scott 
products, but of everything that 
they handle. Of course, above all 
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All Southern Records 
For Automobile Advertising 


S-M-A-S-H-E-D! 


The Birmingham News Prints 50% More 
than both its competitors COMBINED 


Birmingham’s first Annual Automobile Show opened its 
doors Monday, March 5th, and continued through Saturday, 
March 10th. To celebrate this event all of the Birmingham 
daily newspapers issued their first Annual Automobile Show 
Number. As an evidence of how the Automobile, Tire and 
Accessory dealers, abroad and at home, regard the three 
Birmingham newspapers—here’s how they bought space in 
these three Auto Show Numbers: 


The Birmingham News - - - - 61,782 Lines 
The Birmingham Age-Herald - - 23,394 ‘ 

The Birmingham Ledger - - - 17,136 ‘ 
Excess of News over As Tisss¢ COMBINED 21,252 


It’s interesting to note that The Ledger’s Auto Show Number, issued 
Saturday, March 3rd, carried a total of 24 pages, of 7 columns each, 
and contained a grand total of 23,436 lines of advertising of all kinds. 
The Age-Herald’s. Auto--Show Number, issued Sunday, March 4th, 
carried 54 pages, of 7 columns each, and contained a grand total of 
58,212 lines of advertising of all kinds. The News’ Auto Show Number, 
issued Sunday, March 4th, carried 82 pages of 8 columns each, and con- 
tained a grand total of 112,112 lines of advertising of all kinds. 

_The agar te Sunday News of March 4th printed more Automo- 
bile, Tire and Accessory advertising alone than the grand total of 
advertising of all kinds carried by the Sunday Age-Herald of the same 


day. 

The Birmingham Sunday News of March 4th printed more Automo- 
bile, Tire and Accessory advertising, by nearly 50% than was ever 
before carried in any single issue of a Southern newspaper. 

_ The Pe total of advertising of all kinds, 112,112 lines, in this 
issue of The News, was the largest. volume ever printed in a regular 
issue of any newspaper in the South. 


‘* Nothing Succeeds Like The News’ Circulation”’ 


Che Birmingham News 


‘“‘ The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 





220 Fith Avenue Clly-Smith Company ,...,, sua 
NEW YORK FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES CHICAGO 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The | 
Multigraph 
Letter Trophy 


This sterling silver cup to be 
appropriately inscribed and 
awarded in June. Height, 
with base, 1534 inches. 


Are Your Letters Good Letters? 


If you have put out (since last May) a letter campaign 
that has brought results, it may entitle you to this trophy— 
the Multigraph Letter Trophy. 

The cup is to be presented—for keeps—to the individual 
or concern producing the best series of Multigraphed form 
letters used during the year ending May Ist next. 

Thousands of form-letter campaigns make good 
every year. The Multigraph is the big force behind 
this work. It is therefore altogether fitting that the 
Multigraph Company should make public recognition 
of the special ability of the individual or concern who 
is doing the best work in this field. 

Open to anybody, anywhere: The conditions are few and simple. 
Write for details before mailing your entry. 

Campaigns will be judged by Harry Tipper, Chas. R. Wiers and 
Louis V. Eytinge. j 

TIM THRIFT, Advertising Manager 
The American Multigraph Sales Co., E..40th 
Street and Kelley Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


MULTIGRAPLT 
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they were enthused with the 
ideals, methods and purposes of 
the manufacturer holding the con- 
vention. They were conducted 
through the mills and were shown 
how the goods are -made and 
packed. Every department of the 
organization was shown to them 
and its work explained. James 
G. Lamb, advertising -manager, 
gave them an illustrated talk on 
“How Salesmen Can Use Adver- 
tising.” A model sale was pulled 
off, in which two of the star men 
of the company acted, one as 
buyer and the other as seller. 

The convention was a success~ 
in every way, as the results show. 
The men went home full of en- 
thusiasm. Already the increase in 
their sales is so noticeable that the 
company sees that the convention 
is worth all it cost. 

While this plan, like all other . 
plans to reach the jobber’s sales- 
men, will not reach them all, it. 
succeeds in making an unforget- 
table impression on those it does 
get to. ‘The enthusiasm it en- 
kindled will be kept aflame 


through the efforts of the con- ' 


cern’s sales managers, by direct 
correspondence with the home 
office and through the issuance of 
a little monthly magazine, which’ 
keeps all the jobbers’ salesmen in 
touch with what the company is 
doing to make it easier for them 
to get business. 


Armstrong Cork Co. Has 
Leather Substitute 


“Korxole” is being advertised in shoe 
trade-papers as a substitute for leather 
inner soles for shoes by the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Pittsburgh. 

“Korxole is a big step towards better 
shoes,” says the advertisement. “This 
cork composition inner sole is gaining 
favor among merchants who want more 
shoe advantages to offer. Light, flexi- 
ble, resilient, waterproof, durable— 
Korxole affords selling points that 
leather itself does not.. Isn’t it fair 
therefore, to assume that a Korxoled 
shoe will not stay Yong on the shelf?” 


Farm Papers Now Issued 
Twice-a-Month 


Starting April .1, the Orange Judd 
Northwest Farmstead, Minneapolis, and 
Orange Judd Southern Farming, At- 
lanta, will become semi-monthly publi- 

cations, 














GROWING 

New York pub- 
lishing house, manned 
by young men, and 
now issuing two high- 
class trade periodicals, 
unique in their respect- 
ive fields, plans to start 
a third, and desires: an 
advertising manager for . 
it. It would prefer 
a college-trained man, 
under 35. He must 
have had a clean record 
and actual experience, 
preferably experience 
in the solicitation of 
business equipment 
trade advertising, or an 


allied line. 


The right man, if he 
makes good, will com- 
mand a broad future 
and liberal compensa- 
tion. This means a 
man, now in the $200- 
a-month class, who be- 
lieves that, given the 
opportunity, he can 
shortly put himself in 
the $400-a-month class. 
Replies should give 
full particulars regard- 
ing education, personal 
qualifications, advertis- 
ing experience and 
present employment. It 
is needless to say that 
such replies will be 
treated in the strictest 
confidence. 
Address “D. W.,” Box 
255, Printers’ INK. 
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BARGAIN 


Street Car 
Advertising 
Contract 


Full Run in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Contract has four years 
to run from May, 1917 


The number of cars has 
already increased and 
will continue to increase 


The contract price will 
not increase 


Contract cost 
$150 per month 


Will sell for 
$125 per month 


Address 


Jacobs PharmacyCo. 
Atlanta, Ga. 











A “Good 
Return” on a Circular 
Letter 


It Seems to Be Anywhere from One 
to Eighty-two Per Cent, Accord- 
ing to the Proposition—Returns 

_ Will Be Influenced by the Sort of 
List— Text of Letter That 
Brought 7,000 Replies 


Brack Cat Textites Company 
Kenosna, Wis., March 8, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

What is a “good return” on a cir- 
cular letter? hree per cent? Five 
per cent? 

The enclosed letter—mailed to 15,Q00 
prospects, brought 7,000 replies in ten 
days—and they’re still coming in at the 
rate of 50 to 150 per day. 

This was the first of a series of three 
letters. All prospects who replied will 
also receive another three-letter follow- 
up or “close-up” series. 

This seems to me—a rather remark- 
able- return from a circular to strange 
prospects, and I’d be interested in hav- 
ing you analyze the letter and tell me 
wherein you believe its pulling power 
lies. H. M. y Fn 

Advertising Manager. 


Dear Sir: 

Please!!! Answer just one question! 

Tell us whether or not you sell 
Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Un- 
derwear, made by Cooper, of mene 
pom Vermont, using enclosed valuable 
card. 

We want to take care of all old 
Cooper’s-Bennington trade first. 

eé feel under obligations to do so,) 
for old dealers have spent money and 
time building up this business. Besides 
—no jobber can now deliver Cooper’s- 
Bennington, nor use the old Cooper’s- 
Bennington label on any underwear you 
buy for Fall, 1917, delivery, unless he 
has a little left-over stock. 

We have purchased outright the en- 
tire Cooper’s-Bennington business. Be- 
hind the line, we are concentrating all 
the sales-making F xvi of the Black 
Cat Selling and Advertising System— 
selling direct from factory to the re- 
tailer. We help you sell the goods and 
maintain profits. 

You cannot have this help unless we 
know who you are. Cooper did not 
know—could not help—for there were 
too many middlemen. If you have sold 
the line, it is imperative that you 
register now, as an old Cooper’s-Ben- 
nington account, so that our salesmen 
may call on you first in your town and 
we can arrange to take care of your 
orders. Otherwise new accounts will 
naturally absorb the entire output, and 
the business you have built up will, 
without any intention on our part, go 
to some competitor. 

There’s a stamped post-card enclosed. 
If you are a Cooper dealer write “Yes” 
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Helps Solve Your 


“After-the- War” Selling Problems 


mM & 
y 


PREPARE 

NOW for 
“After-the-War” 
BUSINESS CHANGES 


“tf OOKING AHEAD IN BUSINESS’—just off the press— 

describes practical plans for effectively meeting the changed 
business conditions which will exist at the close of the European 
War—analyzes economic conditions—offers suggestions for main- 
taining your present record-breaking prosperity. 


SENT FREE TO BUSINESS EXECUTIVES— 
LIMITED EDITION—GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


913 W. Van Buren Street 


Addressograph Co. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Printing as the Artist Paints 


The artist mixes his colors wet, and applies them wet 
to paper or canvas. 


The Cottrell Process of Multicolor printing which we use does the 
same thing—the color is applied wet, four colors at a time. 


By working as the artist works, we are able to reproduce his copy 
more accurately thap is possible by the old method of waiting for 
one color to dry before printing the next. 


We are the only printers offering this Multicolor service to all. 
It costs no more if the edition is large. 5 


The PERIODICAL PRESS, Inc. 
Pioneer Multicolor and Rotary Printers 
76 Lafayette Street New York City 




















WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


Merchandising Counsel 
Advertising 


R-L- WHITTON - President 
goo South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 
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and mail it today. If not—tell us so, 
and we’ll appreciate your kindness. 
ery truly yours, * 
Back — piven ComPany. 
P. S.—We have a special peopeer! to 
make to every dealer who fills out and 
returns this registration card to us. 
ETURNS from a circular let- 
ter depend entirely on the 
“liveness” of the mailing list, the 
proposition advertised, and the 
manner in which the proposition 
is presented. A letter which pulled 
very satisfactorily on a list of 
New England manufacturers, fiz- 
zled out most miserably on a list 
of manufacturers of the same rat- 
ing located in the Pacific Coast 
States. A circular letter enclosing 
a stamped addressed return card 
will pull higher returns than a let- 
ter in which no return card is en- 
closed; and a letter requiring a 
$2 check with remittance will pull 
an entirely different percentage of 
returns than one which offers to 
send a free book on request. To 
lump together, what might be 
considered an average “good re- 
turn” on all these varying kinds of 
letters, would mean nothing, and 
might do more harm than good. 


BROUGHT 82 PER CENT 


Under most favorable condi- 
tions, sent out under first-class 
postage, to. a personally checked 
list with a self addressed “Yes” 
and “No” card enclosed, a letter 


has been known to produce 82 per | 
This high figure, | 
however, was due largely to the | 
character of the answer-getting | 


cent returns. 


device used. A one-cent stamp 
was tipped on the upper left hand 
corner of this letter-head, and the 
opening paragraph of the letter 
referred directly to this stamp and 
why it had been placed there. The 
recipient’s name had been filled 
out in advance on the return card 
with the addressing machine, so 
that all that was required was for 
the prospect to remove the “little 
green stamp” from the letter-head 
and put it on whichever card he 
wished to send back. If he wanted 
the book, he put it on the “yes” 
card, and if he didn’t want the 
book he put it on the “no” card. 
Returns were still further stimu- 
lated by a carefully planned cam- 
paign in publications which reached 


Seasoned 
Executive 
Open for 
Engagement 


Man of ability, sound judgment, de- 
pendable character, now e loyed, 
greater responsibility tes 
future. 40 years of age; over 20 pono 

usiness experience in manu- 
ieovetion, — ~ Rag ps m0 

pecially tamiliar wit ting 
and publishing. or 


Qualified to fill such positions as man- 
ager of fair sized business or of impor- 
tant department; assistant to very big 
man; business manager of class publica- 
tion; advertising manager; office man- 
ager. 


Naturally -an organizer and director; 
Femi creative ability and initiative. 
amiliar with up-to-date business-build- 

and ready to apply a long 

ience to the upbuilding 
oo ary to 
000 according to local 


ps varied 

of some soli 

start, $3: 
Address 

J. A, D., Box 259 


care Printers’ Ink 














For Sale 


Half or whole interest in 
advertising agency to ex- 
perienced advertising man; 
must be capable of run- 
ning entire proposition as 
other half interest is owned 
by silent partner; business 
is solvent and of good 
standing; $3000 to $5000 
required; secured notes 
considered. Address “Con- 
fidential,” Box 257, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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EDUCATIONAL Motion 
Pictures sell your product 
by interesting the public 
in your processes and 
teaching them values. 


{ 


SCIENTIFIC Pictures—for 
research and efficiency work 
—are examples of the same 
care and skill used in pro- 
ducing advertising films. 


E. 


INDUSTRIAL 
advertising is 
— ef- 

ective when 
your sales 


points are an 
integral part 
of the plot of 
an absorbing 


play. 


> 





a eH 
Motion Picture Corporation 
205 W. 40th St., New York City j 


— 
it 























I am Looking for a Man 


who can promote good 
advertising and selling copy 


to take charge of a Service De- 


partment for a live newspaper | 


in a city of 400,000 inhabitants. 
I want a man who can originate | 
ideas and submit them to me 
and create enthusiasm among 
the advertising solicitors of my 
staff. I want a man to go out 
with my advertising solicitors 
when there is a hard prospect 
and aid him in landing the 
business. 


If you are the man and think 


you can fill the position, address cent would be considered a fair 


me in confidence, stating salary | return from a good “live” list. 


and references. 


*C.R.,’? Box 254 
care Printers’ Ink 
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this list. The purpose of the ad- 
vertising was to arouse curiosity 
and interest, and. to pave the way. 
for the letters. Whether the ex- 
pense of thus getting these books 
into a prospect’s hands justified 
the cost, is a debatable question. 
Such returns are, however, very 
unusual. Indeed, the loss: from 
improperly addressed envelopes, 
dead names, etc., on a “green” list, 
will usually amount to 3 or 4 per 
cent, alone. 

Fifty per cent is generally con- 
sidered to be a. fair return when 
a stamped return post card is en- 
closed, and only information re- 
quired. This percentage would, of 
course, be increased if the per- 
sons addressed already knew the 
sender by reputation. In a cir- 
cular letter of this type, the pull- 
ing power can often be materially 
influenced by the character of the 
reply card. We know of one case 
where a difference of 10 per cent 
in returns could be traced directly 
back to changing the reply card to 
give it a strong curiosity appeal. 
There are persons who make it a 
practice to read reply cards first, 
and then if the “proposition” in- 
terests them, they will read, or 
“read at” the letter. 

A concern which does a lot of 
circularizing on widely varying 
lists for the purpose of getting an 


| expression of interest sufficient to 
| have a salesman call, tells us that 


| 
| 


| factory, indeed. 


it considers 14 per cent returns 
to a new list as being very satis- 
Incidentally this 
concern finds that its best returns 
come from a straightforward let- 
ter designed to awaken interest, 
with a big “Yes” and “No” type- 
written at the bottom. All the 


| prospect has to do is to circle the 


| 
| 


“yes” and send it back. This saves 
a reply card enclosure, which 
gives the letter a “circular” flavor. 

Where a remittance of from one 


| to five dollars is required to be 
| sent in advance for some article, 


such as a book, from 1 to 3 per 


| This figure can be increased to 
| 5 or 6 per cent if no cash is re- 


| 


quired in advance, and the article 
sent subject to examination and 
return if not satisfactory. These 
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$303,213,518 


Was the Value of 
SASKATCHEWAN’S 


Farm Produce 


for 1916 


Advertisers can best cover Canada’s 
richest agricultural Province by use of 


The Regina 


Morning Leader 


(Saskatchewan's Foremost Newspaper) 


During February The Morning Leader 
carried 431,474 lines of Paid Advertis- 
ing and had an average daily Paid 
Circulation of 19,153. 


Member of A. B. C. 


Special Representatives:— 

UNITED STATES:—HENRY DE CLERQUE, 

800 Mallers Bldg., Chicago 
L, KLEBAHN, 
1 West 34th St., New York 
CANADA:;—R, BRUCE OWEN, 

123 St. Peter’s St., Montreal 
E. J. GUY, 302 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 
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ONAN ARNT 


We are Seeking a Man 
to Assist in Copy Work 





q The essential qualifications are 
the ability to write good English 
and a practical knowledge of lay- 
outs, type, engraving an printing. 


q But with this ability and knowl- 
edge there must be enthusiasm 
for agency work as a_ profession 
and a conscientious effort to work 
for the newer ideals in agency 
service. 


The man we want must be un- 

der thirty-five and must be able 
to point to a successful record in 
advertising copy work. 


| 
: 
: 
! 
2 


q Application should be made by 
mail, stating salary, age, experi- 
ence and past business history. 
Such applications will be consid- 
ered confidential. 


WENDELL P. COLTON COMPANY 


General Advertising Agents 
165 Broadway - : New York 
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percentages, of course, would not 
hold true if the list had been al- 
ready worked, unless’ a_ radical 
change was made in the plan of 
presenting the proposition. 

A Chicago concern recently con- 
cluded an interesting experiment 
in which it was demonstrated that 
a very brief, business-like letter, 
in which a capitalized one-line 
caption was used instead of 
the customary fill-in, produced a 
higher percentage of returns from 
a list of manufacturers than a let- 
ter which was carefully filled-in, 
and written according to the most 
approved rules laid down by pro- 
fessional letter-writers. 

The satisfying returns from this 
Black Cat letter are no doubt due 
to (a) assured attention because 
of trade-paper and other publicity 
given to the Black Cat Textiles 
Company at time of re-organiza- 
tion, and past advertising of 
Black Cat trade-mark; (b) early 
focusing of attention on sending 
back the card; (c) strong appeal 
to dealer’s self interest; (d) half- 
told stoty feature of close, and 
(e) making it physically easy to 
reply ‘by providing stamped re- 
turn card.—[Ep. Printers’ INK. 


Average Customer of Grocer 
Buys $10 Monthly 


Some interesting facts on consumer 


buying were given by Arjay Davies, 
resident of the Tri-State holesale 
rocérs’ Association in its annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia recently. He 


id: 

“It is known that the average cus- 
tomer of the retailer buys about $10 
er month from him and that less than 
fty per cent of his total trade can be 
sold their requirements with safety. In 
other words, the average retailer doing 
a business of— 


“$400 per week has less than 60 
such customers. 

“$500 per week has less than 75 
such customers. ‘ 

“$750 per week has less than 100 
such customers. 

**$1,000 per week has less than 125 
such customers, 


“The ratio is not much different with 
the wholesale grocer either. Think of 
it—less than fifty per cent of your trade 
you will sell without question as. to 
credit. The wholesale grocer and the 
retail wet working under fifty per 
cent efficiency effort! Not how much 
we can sell but how much with reason- 
able Safety is our present working 

s 
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New 1917 Edition 


LYDIATT’S BOOK 


“What’s What in 
Canadian Advertising” 


NOW READY 
Postpaid $2.00 a Copy 


The Authoritative RATE BOOK 
of CANADIAN Adv. Mediums 


Correct 1917 adv. rates, and most com- 
plete, reliable circulation and other data 
all important. publications, bill-posting, 
street cars, etc. Not a mere directory. 


Advertiser’s Complete Guide 


to the CANADIAN Market 


Ready-reference statistics showing trade, 
agricultural production, bank clearings, 
building activity, number automobiles, 
retail stores and other statistics indicat- 
ing market possibilities various cities 
and provinces. Answers the questions 
you ask about Canada. 

Absolutely independent any agency 
or publisher. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Order now from 


W. A, LYDIATT, Publisher 
53 Yonge St., Toronto 


ee 
| 


KOMPELL | 
ATTENTION 


YOUR advertising copy is value- 
less if unread. Plain type-matter 
often fails to catch the attention. 
The use of K-N STOCK KUTS 
will arrest the wandering eye 
and guarantee a reading. 

140 Page K-N KUT BOOK con- 
tains hundreds of suggestions, 
immediately available. The 
KUTS cover a wide ‘range and 
are particularly designed to put 


life into house organs and mail- | 





ing folders. Every advertising 
and sales manager should have 
the K-N KUT BOOK. 

PRICE $1.00, rebated on orders 
for K-N KUTS totaling $4.00 
during 6 months. 


KITSON & NEUMANN 


High grade original commercial ll- 
lustrating and Cavertising art work, 


Prompt service. 
27 Broadway 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
ERD ORNS! eee, 
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The attitude of 
Congress toward 
advertising, as 
to Be readers of 
Educated Printers’ INK 
must realize, has consisted in a 
series of blunderings and _ total 
failures to comprehend the force 
and spirit of modern business. 
The ignorance of many individual 
members is such that it would be 
amusing were not these men vest- 
ed with such great power to work 
good or harm to the affairs of the 
nation. As one reads in the Con- 
gressional Record the history of 
debates on various phases of ad- 
vertising, one feels as though one 
were watching a baby with a shot- 
gun—its antics are amusing, but 
you hope it doesn’t kill anybody. 
The climax seems to have been 
capped, fairly, when charges were 
seriously made on the floor of the 
Senate recently that by inserting 
large-size advertisements in news- 
papers the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany had succeded in buying off 
“many of the large newspapers 


Congress 
Will Have 
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of the country,” and controlling 
their editorial policy to the ex- 
tent that they either refused to 
print an answering statement by 
Secretary Waniels, or printed . it 
omitting the vital. portion. Print- 
ERS’ INK does not need to tell 
its readers how absurd that 
charge is, made as a blanket ac- 
cusation against the press of the 
country. What we do wish to 
do is to point out the gravity of 
the situation which confronts ad- 
vertising interests through the in- 
ability or unwillingness of Con- 
gress to understand the forces of 
modern business. 

Ivy L.. Lee, advisor on public 
relations for the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and other large in- 
terests, stated recently to a 
representative of Printers’ INk 
that the. present attitude of Con- 
gress bids fair to discourage seri- 
ously good-will advertising by 
public service corporations. “Con- 
gress seems to feel,” Mr. Lee 
pointed out, “that at its best, 
good-will advertising represents a 
sheer waste of money which ought 
to be conserved and returned to 
the public in the form of lower 
charges or increased service; 
while at its worst, Congress ap- 
parently believes that advertising 
of this character is nothing more 
than a bribe held out to the news- 
papers to win their friendship for 
the advertiser. The railroads of 
this country, for instance, would 
do a great deal more advertising 
than they are doing were they not 
afraid of the heavy hand of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

And yet, as Mr. Lee asks, what 
could be better for the public 
welfare than to have these big 
corporations come out squarely 
and fairly into the‘ open, buy 
space at legitimate rates, and 
plead their case under the fierce 
white light of publicity? Would 
Congress prefer a return to the 
old days when the corporations 
worked in the dark, using devious 
underground channels in an at- 
tempt to control public opinion 
and sometimes even to coerce the 
state and national legislatures? 

Isn’t it about time for advertis- 
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ing men to wake up to a realiza- 
tion of the dense state of ignor- 
ance which prevails at Washing- 
ton, and. set about remedying it? 
Or shall we sit back helplessly 
and see drastic measures. enacted 
which will endeavor to turn back 
the clock of progress by forbid- 
ding advertising by great corpo- 
rations altogether? Nor is this 
the only form in which Congres- 
sional enmity toward advertising 
is likely to bear fruit: the increase 
in second-class postal rates which 
is certain to be promulgated again 
at the next session has as one 
of its avowed purposes the heavy 
penalization of. magazines be- 
cause they carry advertising, and 
are therefore, in the eyes of cer- 
tain Congressmen, of no public 
service or value! 

The form in which advertising’s 
“drive on Congress” should be 
made is not so important as that, 
in some form, it should begin 
quickly. It may be that educa- 
tional. work should be directed 
toward individual Congressmen, 
by one of. several feasible meth- 
ods; or it may be that the nation 
as a whole must be “sold” more 
thoroughly on the power and 
value of advertising as an eco- 
nomic force. In either case, this 
is no time for advertising men to 
remain inert, with a blindly opti- 
mistic faith that things “will 
somehow turn out all right.” 


Focussing on 1 its more re- 


cent guise as an 
the Retail advertising prob- 

Clerk lem, the vital 
subject of how to reach and edu- 
cate the retailer’s salespeople will 
doubtless go through the three 
familiar stages. In the first place, 
most sales and advertising depart- 
ments will say it cannot be done. 
Then, after it is perceived that 
some houses are already scoring 
notable successes by doing it, 
it, there will be. a follow-my- 
leader scramble to copy the plan. 
And then later, when the plan is 
seen at work in its new surround- 
ings, there will come reconstruc- 
tion, original “digging” and at 
length the scheme strictly suited 
to the house and trade, 
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Most sales departments are in 
the first stage. A goodly number 
have reached the second and are 
zealously tapping the resources 
stored up in. the booklets and 
house-organs of other advertisers. 
And a very few have struck out 
for themselves in new paths. 

The United Cigar Manufac- 
turers’ Company, for example, has 
put itself in the last class by de- 
vising a set of “salesmen’s cards” 
that seem to fill a definite want. 
There are twelve of the cards. 
Each has a humorous picture or 
opening that attracts attention, but 
winds up with a serious sales 
thought with respect to the com- 
pany’s advertised brand of cigars. 
The cards are aimed chiefly at the 
retail buyer, to get him in good. 
humor and make him remember 
the various talking points, so that 
the manufacturer’s or jobber’s 
salesmen will not have to explain 
them at length when he comes 
around. But the clerks get them, 
too. They come once a month 
through the jobbers’ men. 

The cigar trade is naturally dif- 
ferent from some other lines, and 
the same kind of copy might not 
operate everywhere, but there 
seem to be some universal truths 
in the idea: human interest, brev- 
ity, continuity, all are there. And 
it admits of much variation with 
originality. 


Stopping Printers’ Inx 
Imitations ‘eettly noted 


the fact that 
Without last year the 
Suit 


National Biscuit 
Company stopped _ thirty - seven 
imitations of its trade-mark prop- 
erties without resorting to the 
courts. This company has been 
remarkably successful in checking 
unfair competition without incur- 
ring the expense, delay and un- 
certainty of litigation. This suc- 
cess is largely due to two things: - 
readiness to sue when necessary, 
and willingness to allow a com- 
petitor to discontinue his unfair 
practices without litigation if he 
is so disposed. 

In the beginning the infringer 
is given the benefit of the doubt. 
The company in its first letter 
assumes that his offense was due 
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to inadvertence, and calls it to 
his attention in the expectation 
that it will, of course, be discon- 
tinued. The letter is courteous 
and tactful,—and without threats. 
But if the infringer shows a dis- 
position to keep on with his un- 
fair practices, after notification, 
he is brought up with a round 
turn by a threat of legal .pro- 
ceedings, accompanied by very 
tangible proof of the company’s 
willingness to resort to litigation, 
if needed. This proof consists of 
a cloth-bound book of 233 pages 
containing opinions, orders, in- 
junctions and decrees in cases 
won by the National Biscuit Com- 
pany in defense of its trade- 
_marks and labels. It is profusely 
illustrated with pictures of the 
company’s packages, etc., together 
with the infringing articles which 
were stopped by the suits. This 
usually persuades imitators that 
they would better desist before a 
suit is brought against them; wit- 
ness the company’s thirty-seven 
victories out of court in the past 
year. . 

It may seem rather foolish, 
when writing to a man who has 
engaged in unfair competition, to 
assume that he did so through 
inadvertence. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a too enterprising subordi- 
nate is responsible for practices 
that would never be sanctioned by 
the head of the business. In such 
a case it is only fair to give an 
opportunity for. the disavowal and 
discontinuance of the unfair com- 
petition; and those in control will 
be only too glad of the chance to 
escape from a disagreeable situa- 
tion without legal difficulties. 

Even if the infringement was 
not due to an oversight, but was 
a deliberate scheme, nevertheless 
an assumption of mistake paves 
the way for an orderly retreat. 
It gives the competitor a chance 
to yield without straining his 
self-esteem. He doesn’t feel that 
he’s been driven into a corner and 
is fighting with his back against 
the wall. He has an opportunity 
to consider the advisability of 
quietly stopping the offending 
practice instead of being made to 
feel that he’s in for a lawsuit any- 


way and might as well see it 
through. Very few men are de- 
liberately looking for trouble, but 
a great many are too stubborn to 
sacrifice their pride under peremp- 
tory orders from somebody else. 
Yet they may yield if it is made 
easy for them by couching the 
request in courteous’ language, 
with no attempt at intimidation, 
but with an expression of confi- 
dence that the practices com- 
plained’ of were adopted without 
knowledge of their unfair char- 
acter and that they will be 
promptly abandoned, now that 
they have come to the attention of 
the head of the business. 

Of course, few concerns can 
have such an effective follow-up 
as the National Biscuit Company 
gets through the use of its book 
of decisions. The value of this 
publication is shown by the fact 
that it has gone through five edi- 
tions. Something over a year ago 
Printers’ INK reviewed the last 
edition and expressed the wish 
that it could have a wide circu- 


lation as an object lesson to pros- 
pective imitators of nationally ad- 


vertised goods. But if a manu- 
facturer has prosecuted success- 
fully even one or two cases 
against infringers, a sight of the 
formidable-looking legal docu- 
ments’ in those suits, showing, as 
they do, that a threat of legal 
proceedings is not a mere empty 
bluff, may well have a chastening 
effect on imitators. 

A lawsuit is an expensive affair, 
but if its result extends beyond 
stopping the infringement under 
consideration, and furnishes a 
persuasive argument against simi- 
lar infringements by others, it 
will readily pay for itself. It’s a 
good plan, though, to put upon 
the other fellow the burden of 
admitting that his imitation was 
intentional. If you assume it was 
inadvertent, he may accept the 
opportunity to back down grace- 
fully; which would be to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. , 


Diario de_la Marina, a daily news- 
paper of Havana, Cuba, has placed 
Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman in charge 
of its United States advertising, 





- LIFE: 


World conditions require many 
adjustments and the elimination of 
loss through waste. The surest 
way an advertiser can avoid waste 
in his advertising expenditures is to 
use publications which do not have 
waste circulation. 


Every LIFE purchaser is a cash- 
in-advance buyer, an_ interested 
reader, and aside from LIFE’S pur- 
chasers it is read by thousands of 
other readers. LIFE lives for weeks 
and months with people who can 
afford to spend. 


Just another reason why LIF E is 


a great advertising medium. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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A BIG MAN IS 
WANTED BY A 
LITTLE AGENCY 


A New York Agency with very 
high ideals and the respect 
and confidence of some fifteen 
accounts, is looking for an exec- 
utive to assume part responsi- 
bility. 

If this executive can show suf- 
ficient reason for being entitled 
to an interest in the firm, he 
will be allotted an interest. No 
capital is desired. 


The drawing account or salary 
will be adjusted to fit the man. 
The more he is worth, the 
more he will be welcomed. 


A man_.of initiative and broad 
experience is wanted — a man 
who can plan, write, sell and 
supervise. 


Letters must fully and closely 
describe the qualifications and 
experience of the correspon- 
dent, Notes written merely to 
secure an appointment will 
not be answered. 


“F. C.,”. Box 256, Printers’ Ink 
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sill to Let Cities Tax Adver- 
tising 
A bill has been introduced in the New 
ork State legislature by Assemblyman 
larsh giving cities the power to tax 
advertisements, advertising signs and 
evices.” It is apparently intended to 
ver only outdoor display advertising, 
ut as drawn and presented to the legis- 


iture, it seems to be by no means con- _ 


It is difficult to see how 
he broad expression Be nates gs 
ive signs and devices” could 

uterprete as not including window dis- 
lays’ and even advertisements in news- 
apers and magazines, published and cir- 
ulated in the city levying the tax. The 
ill provides that the rate of the tax 


ned to this. 


nay be made proportional to the size,’ 


cation or prominence of the advertise- 
ment. 

This measure has been referred to the 
\ssembly Committee on Cities. It is en- 
itled: “An Act to amend the general 
city law, in relation to the taxation of 
idvertisements and the business of ad- 
vertising,” and Proposes to confer upon 
cities. the power “to levy and collect 
taxes upon advertisements, advertising 
signs and devices; upon the maintenance 
or public display thereof; upon struct- 
ires and spaces for the ‘public display 
thereof; upon the business of maintain- 
ing or publicly displaying advertisements 
wr advertising signs or devices, including 
the business, whether as principal or as 
agent, of affixing advertisements, adver- 
tising signs or devices to realty or to 
structures or spaces thereon, and the 
business of owning, buying, selling or 
dealing in, interests in real estate for 
such public display; or upon any real es- 
tate or interest therein, within the lim- 
its of the city, used or "intended for the 
public display of advertisements, adver- 
tising signs or devices, on account of 
such use or intended use. 

“The rate of such tax may be made to 
vary progressively in amount or in rate 
with the size of any such advertisement, 
sign, device, structure or space, or its 
position or location or its prominence, or 
with relation to any circumstance rele- 

vant to its value as an advertisement.” 














WESTERN 
Advertising Man 


unusual opportunity is offered a 
fiche class ‘Advertising Solicitor with 
established acq tance among agen- 
bg and big advertisers in the west- 


territory. Must be a man who has 
mstrated beyond question his abil- 
ity to secure high-grade general pub- 

licity Coe a — advertising. 
Posi once with long- 
established i Tandaod magazine of na- 
po circulation. Commission basis, 
th drawing account and traveling ex- 

eS, 


This is a big opportunity for an ex- 
enced, man who is ous work 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place b= a, Coe 
at 1-10 the cost. sok omen in My 
keeping, "pasa : electros. Bate, 
35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 


The WIRELESS AGE 


reaches EXPERIMENTERS, amateur 
and expert, in a great, new 
ELECTRICAL FIELD. 
$2.00 per annum 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND RATES 
42 Broad St. New York 


BOOKLETS | 


That you can feel a just 
pride in circulating 


SERVICE that is a reality 
Want achancetoprove it? 
CHARLES FRANCIS 


PRESS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 


CATALOGS 







































































LARGEST CIRCULATION 

IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—-98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 


seription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ARBON 


petver her as Foonet ~— 
Saar mee Ll 


154 15450628100 All Druggists 

















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’ S 


Classroom 


T what age is a copy-writer in 

his prime? There’s one that 

is put to the Schoolmaster more 
often than you might guess. But 
for compounding a series of stick- 
lers in this direction, he’s obliged 
to invite the author of the fol- 
lowing to come up and take his 
seat at the desk, while he him- 


self doffs his specs and picks a: 


seat in the classroom. There was 
a time when schoolmasters used 
to lick the pupils that propounded 
questions the pedagogues couldn’t 
answer, but, alas, those rugged 
days are gone. Who, then, can 
enlighten the following inquirer? 


“What in your opinion is the 
best age for an advertising man 
to specialize on ‘copy’-writing? 
Do you think that a man who has 
had to do with all phases of ad- 
vertising such as come to the ad- 
vertising manager of a concern 
whose appropriation is more than 
$100,000 per year, can become as 
efficient in ‘copy’-writing if he 
begins to specialize on this kind 
of work after passing the age of 
twenty-five or thirty? 

“Tt has always seemed to the 
writer (who has edited a house- 
organ for two years and has writ- 
ten a limited amount of trade- 
paper and newspaper ‘copy’) that 
the ‘copy’-writer needs a large 
store of knowledge from which 
to draw inspiration and selling ar- 
guments. A young man less than 
twenty-five years of age, regard- 
less of his school education, has 
not had sufficient experience in 
business or in selling to have at 
his command the same resources 
as the man five or ten years his 
senior, and yet I have often 
thought that it is harder for an 
older man to acquire a forceful 
style of writing than the youth 
who is in the formative period. 

“Would- also be glad to know 
when you think a ‘copy’-writer 
reaches his prime. It is my im- 
pression that the best ‘copy’-writers 
in America to-day are nearly all 
less than forty-five years of age.” 


Far be it from us to lay down 
arbitrarily a seven ages of adver- 
tising, but for the sake of argu- 
ment we will compose an Horatio 
Algeresque of progress somewhat 
as follows: checker—forwarding 
clerk—stenographer for copy de- 
partment — copy-writer — adver- 
tising manager—sales and adver- 
tising manager—vice-president. in 
charge of sales—president. Of 
course, not all of us go through 
some of these initial stages, nor 
do we all arrive at the ideal end, 
but from the third stage on our 
hero is pretty liable to take a 
whack at copy-writing for the rest 
of his natural business life, pro- 
vided that his company believes 
in advertising. 

As to when he should begin 
studying for his calling, the best 
time to start is from the moment 
he first draws breath, and then 
to keep it up. The first experi- 
ence the Schoolmaster ever had 
in the advertising business was 
based on an idea acquired from 
one of the first primers, read at 
the age of five years. Our cor- 
respondent is right in assuming 
that the copy-writer can use a 
large storehouse of knowledge, 
but one of the rules of success 
is to make the most of what you 
possess. One copy-writer with the 
eye to see and a single idea can 
get much farther than a man 
crammed full of lore, but lack- 
ing ‘the eyes that see. 

* * 

As_ to =a a copy-writer 
reaches his prime, the Schoolmas- 
ter knows copy-writers, and of the 
best, whom Oslerism would have 
condemned long since. Some of 
these have taken up writing 
rather late in their careers. He 
knows it’s old stuff, but there was 
William De Morgan, who discov- 
ered a latent power in his pen 
long after he had attained com- 
mercial. success, and just prior to 
the Biblical quota of years. And if 
the’-truth be known, there are 
many well advanced in position 


“* well as years who do not re- 
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The Accompaniment 


xperience has taught us that the unusual intelligence required to appre- 
iate, and make use of, the sober, common sense printed in Goop HEALTH 
's almost invariably accompanied by a reasonable accumulation of this 
world’s desirables. In other words, Goop HEALTH subscribers have 
ample means with which to buy whatever they are convinced is needful for 
them. For further information about Goop HEALTH subscribers address— 


‘vimge’ GOOD HEALTH att cea mice 








AMessage to Manufacturers 


Several large mail order liquor houses whose ad- 
vertising has been handled by our service department 
for a number of years, find themselves virtually put 
out of business by recent legislation. 

The houses in question are amply financed, ably 
managed, have large investments tied up in mailing 
lists and equipment, and organizations which they 
desire to hold together. Their combined. mailing lists 
represent about ten million names. 

We have been asked to collect full information 
relative to new lines suitable for sale by mail in the 
rural South and Southwest. 

They are open to propositions on manufactured 
products or specialties under their own, or manufac- 
turer’s label. What have you that needs selling? 

Give full information and, if advisable, samples in 
first letter, as we are to go before a meeting of the 
mail order men with recommendations and sug- 
gestions in about ten days. 


H. GAMSE & BRO. 
Direct Advertising Lithographers and Printers 
Department Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 











Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers = 





winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries man want advertisements, Bert 
paper. Leading general advertisers use it 
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Color Engravings earn ad- 
ditional profits in geometrical 
progression. Send for circular. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO - ENGRAVERS 


In ONE or MORE COLORS 
PHILADELPHIA 











-euvnneen A TWO-COLOR wu: 


Harris Automatic 


Press 
AT A BARGAIN 








Has been run very little and is 
In First - Class Condition 
Prints two colors at a speed 


of 4500 to per hour. 
Sheet size 22 x 30 inches. 








. For price and further details, 
address 


ELI LILLY & COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











GUMMED LABELS 


Sour Sack YY ( 494 
and CHES Shifnal 


FOR 


of your mail and express ship- 
ith the zamerand address of the consignee 
ing your business card. 


gummed label specialiows 


Send for full particulars and catalogue 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H, BLA 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 
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j 


aTitle § Sprout to 
Gwo Iarge Plants 
EX he success we enjoy has not... 
ma. been immediate, but has required 
years of close application and earnest 
effort and like all things so evolved it 
is permanent and solidly founded..... 
Che Sterling Giigraving Coy 


200 WILLIAM ST. IOTLAV.& 3623ST. 


BEEKMAN2900 york, GREELEY 3900 UF: 
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gard it as beneath their abilities 
to give to their advertising copy 
—their concerns’ uttered public 
records—the benefit of their ex- 
perience and a ripe command of 
English. 

There is-a good deal of pessi- 
mistic rant about copy drudges, 
hack penny-a-worders, etc., but if 
a man can write copy better than 
he can do anything else, let him 
stick to it. If he doesn’t feel 
that he can, by all means let him 
keep out. But it’s never too late 
to try. 

* * * 

From the Golden West a breezy 
writer rises to remark that the 
paying kind of advertising cannot 
be written by “men who write 
books.” Thereupon, with one 
swinging stroke of his pen he puts 
Messrs. Bates, Fowler,. Calkins. 
Mahin, Derrick, Higham and all 
the others who have written books : 
out of the running so far as real 
advertising ability goes. Just why 
the literary ability to ‘produce a 
book that some publisher will re- 
gard as being worthy of publica- 
tion takes away a man’s ability 
to put salesmanship quality into 
his commercial work our west- 
ern friend does not explain. The 
truth is that any sort of writing 
ability-that a man may have is an 
asset to him in the advertising 
business, provided he has the true 
advertising sense along with it. 

rn eee 


It is the Schoolmaster’s private 
opinion that Mr. Wells 
would make a darn good copy 
writer, if he could be persuaded 
to take up the commercial pen. 
At any rate, to our way of think- 
ing, he sums up the copy case 
for our Eastman neighbors in 
Rochester pretty well in a single 
sentence of “Mr. Britling.” 

“It is the happy instinct of the 
Kodak,” runs this line from the 
book, “to refuse those days that 
are overcast, and the photographic 
record of a life is a chain of all 
its kindlier aspects.” 

* * * 


Who will say that this lacks 
punch? By itself it would make 
a powerful little eyeful for those 
famous readers so prodigal of 
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vhite space. At the same time, 
ve are tempted to speculate what 
night have taken place had this 
ine been submitted through the 
isual channels, authorship com- 
aratively unknown. Perhaps the 
copy censor might have balked at 

. possible obscurity in the refer- 
nce to overcast days, fearing a 
onfusion in the reader’s mind of 
he literary meaning with the sug- 
-estion that the Kodak won't 
vork on cloudy days. Amended 
or advertising purposes, it might 
ave been made to read: “It is the 
iappy instinct of the Kodak to 
verpetuate life’s brightest mo- 
ments, and the photographic rec- 
ord, etc., etc.” 

Howsomever, we envy the po- 
sition of a concern whose adver- 
tising has made of its product a 
name thus commonly adopted in- 
to the literature ot zations. 

x* 


The Schoolmaster learns that a 
national advertiser has recently 
had an extended correspondence 
with the Post-Office Department 
relative to the use of illustrated 
window envelopes. The Depart- 
ment was at first inclined to hold 
that any lettering or illustration 
on the front of the envelope 
should be confined to the space 
immediately below the corner card 
of the firm using the envelopes. 
However, the final advice was 
that the Department would not 
regard the envelopes as unmail- 
able if all lettering and illustra- 
tions were kept to the left half 
of the envelope. The idea is that 
in case a readdress is necessary, 
the right half of the envelope 
shall be left free for that pur- 
pose. Advertisers are asked to 
print nothing in the small strip 
immediately below the window. 
There is no objection to the en- 
tire back of the envelope being 


filled with printed matter or illus- | 


trations. 


| Agencies 





1917 
Rate Card 
Sworn largest ne of weeklies 
in Arizona—12 
Position 25¢. ie ¥ r 20¢. 
Home Print—Friday. aon 
Official paper county, aay Cattle Ass’n 
and Sheep Ass’n since 18 
Merchandising service P ne 
Write for 
sample copy. 
Wi, WEBB, Adv, Mgr. 


DEALER SERVICE IDEAS——— 


88 pages of addresses and discussions by 
leading advertisers on this live topic, the 
published minutes of the last meeting of 
the National Dealer Service Association 
will be sent promptly, while the supply 
lasts, on receipt of $1.00. 
Address: N. D. S. ASSOCIATION, 
1600 North American Bidg., Chicago. 


Coconino Sun 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 














WANT ED-—Asgsencies for 


CANADA 


F you are interested in having a Canadian 

representative, resident in Toronto, to es- 

tablish and develop your business in Can- 
ada—on commission or otherwise—please com- 
municate with me. Will only consider high- 
grade propositions of a permanent nature. 


Satisfactory references furnished. 


Address ‘* TORONTO” 


Box 260, care of Printers’ Ink 





COMMERCIAL-ABTIST 
inteeoee 


NEW: cane 


TELEPHONE: 














INVESTIGATE 


We have for sale about 1500 
atock cuts, comprising fllus- 
trations,decorations,cartoons, 
vignettes,etc.—in one andtwo 
colors, line and half tone, This 
is a wonderfulopportunity for 
adirect-by-mail house or wide- 
awake printertosecure acom- 
plete assortment of business- 
getting and money-making 
ifustrative material at about 
one-third actual value, Write “S.C.”’ Box 258, P. 














WE ARE DEEPLY INTERESTED IN 
OOD 


FORMS OF 


ADVERTISING 


PERHAPS WE ARE CONGENIAL SPIRITS 
AND CAN WORK WELL TOGETHER 


AUUNSEENGUNAUUAEONTODUAUEEACEA ATE AUTUNAEUANOEENENOAEETAA TUATHA TT 


MASON PRINTING CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced circulation man 
for semi-monthly state-wide paper; es- 
tablished 1908; commission only; bond 
or Al reference. Standard Pub. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


BOY—OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN 
ADVERTISING. BRIGHT FUTURE. 
STATE AGE AND SALARY TO 
START. L. S., BOX 853, CARE 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

COMMERCIAL ARTISTS FOR SPE- 
CIAL COMMISSIONS WANTED. 
CALL AT A. M. SWEYD CO., 341 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY, 
DAILY AFTER 3 P. M. 














Circulation Manager 
wanted by eastern farm paper. Good 
opportunity for man with successful 
experience in farm paper field. Give 
particulars and state salary. Box 864, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY MANAGER 
An excellent opportunity to make con- 
nection with a well-established agency 
doing good business. Man of some na- 
tional reputation desired. None but 
those who can furnish highest refer- 
ences will be considered. nswer Box 
866, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WRITER 

for service and promotion departments 
of large trade journal publishing house. 
Must’ produce snappy copy and be a 
crackerjack circular and follow-up letter 
writer. State age, experience, and sal- 
ary, and submit samples of your work. 
Box 870, care Printers’ Ink. 











Wanted—Young man—a college grad- 
uate—with good command of English 
and preferably with some experience in 
fondling correspondence. An unusual 
opening with a comparatively new and 
rapidly growing concern. Salary $1000 
to start—but applicant must be capable 
of rapid advancement. Box 857, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Copywriter wanted with agency _experi- 
ence. Send samples of work. Samples 
will be returned. State salary wanted 
and give former connections, also state 
the time you can be here. Give full 
information in first letter. Mention 
ectetery the lines of goods handled, 

ill notify successful applicant by wire. 
Keeshen Advertising Company, Okla- 
homa City. 


SALESMEN— NOTICE 











A large corporation, the leader in 
its industry, has a few vacancies 
in its sales force. Sell «yourself 
in your first letter. Box 848, care 
Printers’ INK. 





Associate Editor for National Society 
Weekly. Preference to party with finar- 
cial backing who will act as Secretar, 
of corporation. Ability and reference; 
essential. Address, pat P. O. Box 


1242, \Washington, D 





A company in Montreal operating « 


large printing plant and publishing in- 


fluential Financial Journal, desires the 
services of a man capable of taking en- 
tire charge of their Job Printing De- 
partment. One with previous selling 


experience essential. 

his position will be made extremel) 
attractive to the right ‘man. 

hen applying, give full particulars. 
Box 855, care Printers’ Ink. 





An Advertising Agency in Buffalo is 
desirous of procuring the services of a 
capable man who has had previous ex- 
perience in the preparation of Life In- 
surance Advertising. He will be re- 


. quired to take entiré charge of a very 


large appropriation. 

The general plan in addition to news- 
paper and magazine advertising will con- 
sist of a series of direct-by-mail folders. 

Give full particulars when applying, 
as to age, experience and salary re- 
quired. 

All communications will be treated 
confidentially. Box 856, Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Advertising Man 


Large Canadian manufacturing concern 
building Sawmill, Pulpmill and Steam 
Plant Equipment, requires a young man 
to take care of its advertising, Techni- 
cal graduate preferred. Must be able to 
prepare machine descriptions from blue 
prints and to write clear, concise Eng- 
lish. Advertising experience desirable, 
but not necessary. Please state age, 
nationality, experience and salary. re- 
quired, and send samples of your work 
with first letter. Box 854, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








The undersigned will probably 
require the services of a number 
of high-grade salesmen within the 
next thirty days. They must be 
men of unquestionable integrity, 
clean character and able to give 
bond. They will be used to in- 
terest bankers and leading retail 
merchants in the sale of small 
denomination bonds, and will be 
operated on a salary basis with 
a possible bonus in the event of 
excess volume. Applications to 
be considered must give full de- 
tails and references. State salary 
expected. 

Address—W. J. PECK, General Sales Manager 
National Thrift Bond Corp. 61 Broadway N. Y. City 
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PARTNER 


MAN CONTROLLING PROMISING 
ACCOUNTS WHO HAS AMBITION 
AS PARTNER IN GOING AGENCY 
BUSINESS WITH FULL RECOGNI- 
TION. NO CAPITAL REQUIRED. 
BOX 858, CARE PRINTERS’ INK. 


WANTED—A large corporation, manu- 
facturing a high-class product for house- 
hold use, sold to one dealer.in each 
city, requires a salesman of proven abil- 
ity. His past record must be good and 
open to investigation. Married men be- 
tween 25 and 40 years of age will be 
given preference. The man engaged 
will be given exclusive territory and 
must be prepared to travel. Commis- 
sions with reasonable advances. Full 
particulars as to past and present em- 
ployment and photo requested. All com- 
munications strictly confidential. “Box 
852, care Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ Also N. Y. City papers 
INK -*‘OLD”’ Schworm-Mandel; 450-4th Av., N.Y. 


High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel. Cort. 4968. 


High-class typographer and layout man, 
experienced and competent in all print- 
ing details, will purchase interest in 
small successful advertising placing 
agency. Box 851, care Printers’ Ink. 


THE ADVERTISER WISHES TO 
PURCHASE A SMALL PUBLICA- 
TION. Give approximate requirements 
in vor letter. ox 850, care Printers’ 
nk. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. ost reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


Copywriter-Artist, knows engraving, 
printing, layouts, wants position in or 
near N. Y. with trade-paper or as adv. 
mgr. with manufacturer. Box 868, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








Assistant to Purchasing Agent in large 
publishing office is looking for an open- 
ing, due to consolidation; 38 years of 
age, active, hard worker. Has knowledge 
of = of printing. Is practical 
photographer and draughtsman. Excel- 
lent recommendation. Address Box 849, 
care Printers’ Ink, 


Food Products 


S ful wholesale grocery salesman, 
now entering brokerage field, can handle 
one good account for San Francisco and 
Northern California. 27 years old, pre- 
vious experience with a prominent 
broker, well financed. Holds confidence 
of wholesale and retail trade. For_in- 
formation and references address Box 
847, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Sketch Artist with thorough experience 
in Commercial Designing. At present 
in' charge. of Sketch Dept. Complete 
all designs from layout to finish. Box 
859, care Printers’ Ink. 





_ Want a real chance with large adv. 


dept., Greater N. Y. Good copy pro- 
ducer, layouts, plans. Adv. training; 
thinker, age 23. No shirkér. Moderate 
salary. Box 869, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Prepared—that commands 
attention, arouses interest, and carries 
conviction. Newspaper and magazine 
campaigns. Booklets, folders, letters, etc. 
Johnson, 2448 Surrey Court, Chicago. 





If you believe a college graduate, who 
has worked his way through school and 
managed the four principal publications, 
can work advantageously for you, write 
to Box 860, care Printers’ Ink, for 
further details. 


SALES MANAGER 
of sound judgment, strong personality, 
broad salés experience, successful organ- 
izer, age thirty-four; at liberty after 
April Ist. Interview solicited. Address 
Box 861, care Printers’ Ink. 








Young lady, formerly in charge of ad- 
vertising department of magazine with 
national circulation, would like position 
as assistant to advertising manager, or 
with agency. Box 867, Printers’ Ink. 


SEASONED ABILITY 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


An active man, twenty - eight, 
thoroughly successful in present 
ework, has chosen advertising as 
a broader field. He will start on 
the ground and depend on intel- 
ligence, initiative and clean-cut 
work for advancement. He is 
college trained and sound. He 
will carry out a job himself or 
co-operate without friction. If 
you have a real opening, address 
Box 865, care Printers’ INK. 








I have just resigned as head of Copy 
Department foremost Southern agency, 
effective April 1st. Ten years’ depart- 
ment stores—salesman, buyer; advertis- 
ing manager six years. Successfully 
operated my own advertising agency six 
years. Sold it to accept promising sales 
manager interest with manufacturer at- 
tracted by my capability.. Concern sus- 
pended July, 1916, account exorbitant 
rice raw material. Present connection 
andles multiplicity small accounts. 
Seek field where my creative skill can 
expand. Excellent at copy, layouts, 
booklets, house-orgahs, plans, merchan- 
dising. Advertiser by instinct. Experi- 
ence covers automobiles to xylophones. 
Familiar with Latin American character, 
methods, language. Record of con- 
tinuous progress. Married, 35. Want 
permanent place with substantial con- 
cern. Can call for interview without 
obligating you—am coming North any- 
way. $5,000. Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 
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CLASS 


is the distinguishing feature of THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE. It is.as true of our Foreign Corre- 
. spondence as in everything else. 


When you read a CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
special cable you read a classic. 


No other newspaper correspondent has 
equaled Floyd Gibbons’ story of the sinking of 
the LACONIA. Floyd Gibbons is now THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE correspondent in London. 


James O’Donnell Bennett’s descriptions of 
the German occupation of Brussels, the burn- 
ing of the Russian fort Novo Georgievsk, of the 
battle line on the Austro-Italian front, far 
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